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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE following pages contain the elaboration 
of some lectures given to members of the 
Church Reading Union in various London 
centres. There was not the remotest original 
intention of publishing them, and this is now 
only done in deference to numerous requests 
made from different quarters. If these lec- 
tures in their present, fuller, form should be 
found to be of use to members of this admir- 
able Union, the considerable labour involved 
in preparing them will be amply repaid. 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


Lonpon, April 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE Book of Psalms has come down to us as 
one book; the Christian Church took it over 
in this form from the Jewish Church. But 
nobody in these days would for that reason 
regard it as a homogeneous work. Not 
much importance can be placed on the ascrip- 
tions of authorship contained in many of the 
titles to the psalms found in the Hebrew 
Bible, for these are confessedly elements be- 
longing to a tradition subsequent to the time 
of composition of such psalms. But those 
titles are in themselves a witness to the belief 
among the Jews in pre-Christian times that 
the Psalter was not a unity as regards author- 
ship. The critical study of the Psalms has 
shown not only that this book is of composite 
authorship, but that the different psalms 
belong to different ages ; how great a period 
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of time is covered between the earliest and 
latest psalms it would be difficult to say ; 
scholars are much divided in their opinions 
upon the subject. One thing, however, it 
may be confidently asserted, is certain, and 
that is, that whatever that period is, and 
whoever the authors may have been, many of 
the conceptions contained in the Psalms re- 
flect developments of thought among pious 
Israelites from a time long anterior to the 
foundation of the Monarchy to a time which 
may be roughly described as the Maccabean 
period. 

Of these conceptions there are three sets 
to the consideration of which the following 
pages are devoted: those concerning God, 
those concerning Sin, and those concerning 
the Future Life. Those three subjects are 
closely inter-related. Both the conception of 
Sin and the conception of the Future Life are 
conditioned by the conception that man has 
concerning his God. If Sin is merely an 
offence against God which can be made good 
by some prescribed form of payment, or its 
equivalent, there can be nothing very serious 
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“aboutit ; the conception of God which regards 
Him as satisfied with such payment cannot 
be a high one. If it is believed that, in the 
world of the Hereafter, God has no concern, 
it is, again, no high conception of God which 
sees His activity restricted to this world. A 
deeper sense of Sin can only come into being 
when the ethical purity and transcendent. 
majesty of Him Who is sinned against are more 
fully realized; the conception of the Future 
Life can only become higher when the divine 
power and interest are believed to extend be- 
yond the confines of this world. Thus it will 
be seen at once that these three subjects are 
closely inter-related ; and, though they are 
to be dealt with separately, it is clear that 
they form one connected whole, and it is with 
this thought in our minds that we must 
approach the following studies. 





LECTURE I. 
THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


‘* With Thee is the fountain of life.’ 
Ps, xxxvi. 9. 





LECTURE I. 
THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


NOTHING can illustrate more pointedly how 
long a period of thought-development is 
reflected in the Psalms than the various con- 
ceptions of the Deity contained in them. 
But here a word of explanation is necessary. 
We must distinguish, in many cases, between 
the outward form of certain psalms as we now 
have them, and the antique conceptions 
embodied in them. There is abundant evi- 
dence to show that in their present form none 
of the Psalms can be dated earlier than the 
time of the Second Temple; that is to say, 
in structure—in their present structure—all 
the Psalms are post;exilic. This does not, 
. however, mean to say that in content they 
are all of this late date ; indeed, as we shall 
see presently, some quite late psalms retain 
echoes of conceptions concerning the Deity 
which must have been in vogue long before 
the. monarchy was established. 
3 
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Our purpose here is to try and follow out the 
development of the conceptions concerning 
God in the Psalms; we need not, therefore, 
trouble ourselves with the vexed question of 
the dates of particular psalms ; what we have 
to do is to show that some of these concep- 
tions are ancient, while others are developed. 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


It may be taken as a general rule that 
anthropomorphic conceptions are of greater 
antiquity than spiritual conceptions ; this, 
indeed, is axiomatic. But, obvious as this is, 
it is by no means always taken into con- 
sideration by students when studying their 
Old Testament ; and this applies more especi- 
ally to the Psalms, because our great famili- 
arity with the Prayer-Book Version, with 
its strongly spiritualizing tendencies, has in 
numberless cases obscured the point of what 
stands in the original. But there is a further 
and more far-reaching reason why the obvious 
truth, referred to above, is left out of sight ; 
this is the natural tendency to interpret the 
Old Testament in accordance. with modern 
ideas. Nobody would deny that it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to divest oneself of 
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the habit of thinking @ Ja mode traditionnelle ; 
our modern way of envisaging things is so 
fundamentally different from that which was 
in vogue two or three thousand years ago 
that it ought to stand to reason that if we 
are to get into the “‘ way of thinking ” proper 
to the ancient Israelite, we must get out of 
the “way of thinking” proper to the twentieth- 
century modern. We must remember, too, 
that the Western mind is of an utterly different 
mould from the Oriental ; even at the present 
day, the European will never get behind the 
mind of the Asiatic until he learns “to look 
through the spectacles” of the latter. It is 
this want of the faculty of placing oneself 
within the point of view of others that is the 
cause of much of the truly fantastic exegesis 
of the Old Testament among students of the 
Bible. But it is very important, and very 
necessary, to try to place ourselves within 
the mental environment of the thinkers whose 
thoughts are portrayed in the various psalms 
if we are to gain any real insight into, and 
trace out, the development of the conception 
of God as reflected in the Psalter. 

To trace out this development is a very 
difficult task—how difficult is only realized 


when one begins to undertake it—for let us 
y* 
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remember this: On the one hand, there are 
admittedly some very antique conceptions 
with regard to God in the Psalms; on the 
other hand, it is well known how the Old 
Testament writings abound in figurative and 
metaphorical language. But how is one going 
to decide whether a particular passage repre- 
sents a primitive * conception or a figurative 
expression; in other words, what are the 
criteria which one must employ in seeking to 
distinguish between literalism and metaphor ? 
The thoroughgoing anthropologist is tempted 
to discern literalism everywhere, while the 
devout believer will see in every anthropo- 
morphism a metaphor. What is to be the 
deciding factor or factors which shall pro- 
claim either the one or the other right ? That 
is the crucial question. It will be well to take 
a concrete example or two. In xviii. 8-10 
(9-11 in Hebr.) we have the following : 


There went up smoke in his nostrils, 
And fire from his mouth devoured ; 
Coals were kindled from him. 
And he bowed the heavens and came down, 
And thick darkness was under his feet ; 
He rode upon a cherub, yea he flew, 
And swooped down upon the wings of the wind. 


1 The term is, of course, ysed relatively. 


LITERAL OR FIGURATIVE ? 7 


Does a passage like this reflect “ primitive ”’ 


conceptions concerning Jehovah, or is the 
whole a description, in figurative language, of 
the divine wrath? Now take another passage, 
xxxvi. 7-9 (8-10 in Hebr.): 


How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God ; 
And the children of men take refuge under 
the shadow of thy wings. 
They are refreshed (lit. “ watered”) with the 
blessings (lit. ‘fatness ’’) of thy house, 
And thou makest them to drink of the river 
of thy delights. 
For with thee is the fountain of life ; 
In thy light shall we see light. 


Is this passage figurative in its language, or 
is it to be taken in a literal sense ? One more 
example, xi. 6: 


Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 
Five and brimstone and burning wind shall be 
the portion of thew cup. 


Are these words to be interpreted literally or 
metaphorically ? Before attempting to offer 
a clue which may be of help in answering these 
questions, we must emphasize this fact,— 
there is no sort of doubt that to those who 
edited the Psalms in their present form, all 
passages similar to those quoted were under- 
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stood in a figurative sense. But if we are 
seeking to tracé out the development of the 
conceptions of God in the Psalms, we must 
go behind the final editing of them to the 
antecedents. And let us say, further, that 
it is a sound rule to regard all passages like 
those quoted as figurative, or pictorial, or 
metaphorical, unless some clear grounds exist 
for believing them to re-echo earlier concep- 
tions. 

Now, to know whether in a given passage 
there are any indications that it reflects 
earlier thought requires a good deal of 
previous study of the ancient religion of 
Israel, as well as of those religions, such as 
the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Canaanite, 
which influenced Israelite belief; but the 
generality of students have little or no know- 
ledge of these religions, and they have, there- 
fore, to take on trust a good deal that they 
are told on these subjects ; while one entirely 
sympathizes with the student in his, or 
her, feeling that this is unsatisfactory, the 
students must, on their part, remember that 
it places the lecturer in a disadvantageous 
position ; for sometimes statements will be 
thought arbitrary and dogmatic, which those 
versed in Semitic belief will know to be quite 
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elementary truths. There is only one remedy 
for this, and that is that the students should 
themselves pursue the study of topics which 
are indispensable for an adequate under- 
standing of the theology of the Psalms. But 
to return; we have said that it is a sound 
rule to regard passages like those just quoted 
as containing figurative language, unless some 
clear grounds exist for believing them to re- 
echo earlier conceptions. But here it will be 
objected: ‘“‘Granted that a passage does 
re-echo earlier conceptions, why should that 
fact make the language any the less figura- 
tive? ’’ Here is a good example of the way 
in which a lecturer is placed at a disadvantage, 
for if he bluntly replies, ‘“‘ Because the earlier 
you go back, the more materialistic are the 
conceptions,” he will be thought dogmatic ; 
nevertheless, the student of Comparative Re- 
ligion knows that the answer contains a very 
elementary truth. So this answer must serve. 

And we must now give one example, in 
which we will try to show why in a given 
passage there are grounds for believing that it 
re-echoes ancient belief, so that originally the 
conceptions it contains were materialistic. 
Our example shall be the first of the passages 
quoted above, xviii. 8-10 (g-11 in Hebr.). 
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The first three clauses refer to a theophany, 
in which Jehovah appears in fire; one has 
but to refer to some of the earlier biblical 
passages in which Jehovah is mentioned in 
connection with fire, in order to realize at 
once that there was a widely current belief 
that Jehovah literally appeared in fire; we 
cannot quote all these passages here, but they 
should be read, and therefore the references 
are given: Exod. iii. 2, xiii. 21, xix. 16-25, 
Xxiv. 173; Deut. iv, II, @2/:33, 3627.03; 
Xxkii, 22, XXXIM. 2 302)Kings il, Tiwi ga 
Ps. 1. 3, lxxxili. 14, 15, xcvil. 2-5, ClVv. 32, 
cxliv..5) 62 Tsax xxx 7) 28; Sexig. 0, axe 
8-10, Ixvi. 15; Amos i. 3ff.; Mic. i. 6, 7; 
Nah. i. 6; Hab. iii. 4, 5; Zeph., i. 18, in. 85: 
Mal. iv. 1. If all these passages be carefully 
read and thought over, the conclusion will 
certainly be arrived at that in early Israel 
it was held that on certain special occasions 
Jehovah: did, and would again, appear: in 
visible form, in fire ; this being so, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the conception contained 
in the passage before us was not originally 
understood literally ; but it is a naive con- 
ception, and witnesses to an undeveloped 
doctrine of God. We may indeed wonder 
that such-like passages, of which there are 
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a good number in the Psalms, were not ex- 
punged when the final redaction took place, 
in an age in which the doctrine of God had 
become far more spiritual the reason prob- 
ably is that passages like the one under 
consideration are remnants of very ancient 
songs which had been incorporated into the 
psalms in question because they were hallowed 
by traditional use ; it is well known how the 
essence of popular songs is handed down from 
generation to generation long after the original 
sense has been forgotten.’ 

If we turn to the next two clauses. in this 
- passage, 
And he bowed the heavens and came down, 

And thick darkness was under his feet, 


we shall see that here, again, there are echoes 
of very old-world conceptions of God. On 
comparing these lines with other and earlier 
_passages of the Old Testament, it will be 
found difficult to resist the conviction that, 
according to the old belief, this was intended 
‘to be a description of things literal, and not 
a figurative representation. In his comment 

1 This is also true in a remarkable degree of popular 
stories; for example, the fairy-tale ‘!Snow-white.” See 
3 Bakicn, Schneewttichen (Mythologische Bibliothek, Band 
III., Heft 2). 
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on these words Prof. Briggs says: “God, 
enthroned above the physical heavens, the 
blue expanse, bends them when He would 
descend in theophany. He comes down on 
them. So, Exod. xxiv. Io, the elders of Israel 
saw the God of Israel; and there was under 
His feet, as it were, a work of bright sapphire 
and, as it were, the very heaven for brightness. 
The ‘ very heaven,’ its sapphire-blue expanse, 
was the base on which the feet of the theo- 
phanic God stood. Here, however, under His 
feet was thick darkness, because the theophany 
was in a storm of wrath; there it was in 
the bright sunshine of favour to establish a 
covenant with His people. So Solomon, in 
the snatch of an ancient poem preserved 
from the book of Yashar (according to the 
Septuagint), says, Yahweh dwelt im thick 
darkness, 1 Kings viii. 12 = 2 Chron. vi. I; 
cp. Ps. xcvii. 2, and the cloud of the theo- 
phany at Horeb, Exod. xx. 18, Deut. iv. It, 
v. 22. The words in Judg. v. 4, 5, are also 
worth thinking of in this connection : 


Lord, when thou wentest forth out of Sei, 
When thou marchedst forth out of the field of 
Edom, 
1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms (‘International Critical Commentary ”’) i. p. 143: 
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The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 
Yea, the clouds dropped water. 
The mountains flowed down at the presence of 
the Lord, 
Even yon Sinat at the presence of the Lord, 
the God of Israel. 


And then, lastly, in the passage from the 
Psalms which we are considering, there are 
the words: 


He rode upon a cherub, yea he flew, 
And swooped down upon the wings of the wind. 


Of what spiritual truth are these words a 
figurative expression? Well may Prof. Briggs 
say that ‘the conception of the psalm is a 
primitive one’’; for there is only one ex- 
planation of the words, and that is that they 
originally. expressed what was believed to be 
a literal fact. The final redactor of this psalm, 
who most probably did not accept the words 
in a literal sense, would have found it difficult 
to explain what their spiritual meaning was ; 
their presence is, indeed, only to be accounted 

- for in the way already hinted at, namely that, 
“having been once incorporated, time-honoured 
use was respected. When it is realized what 

_ the history of the conception of the Cherubim 
is, it may be taken for granted that the words 
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in the Te Dewm, “‘To Thee Cherubin and 
Seraphin continually docry . . .,” arenot now- 
a-days understood in a literal sense, as was 
probably the case with our forefathers ; never- 
theless, we retain the words in our glorious 
Church hymn ; whatever they may originally 
have meant does not affect us when we use 
them as a figurative expression of the truth 
that spiritual beings do worship God. 

At any rate, it is on the lines briefly indi- 
cated that one has to work in order to justify 
the assertion that certain passages in the 
Psalms, however they may have been under- 
stood when the final redaction took place, 
were originally believed to express literal 
truths ; and the fact that this was so, proves 
that in the Psalms we have indications that 
the doctrine of God has passed through stages. 
If, then, we are to study the doctrine of God 
as reflected in the Psalms, these various stages 
must be taken into consideration. 


Il. THE First STAGE OF BELIEF. 


What has been said will receive further 
emphasis and illustration in this section, in 
which we shall. consider a few instances of 
ancient conceptions concerning God, and seek 
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at the same time to indicate why, in their 
origin, these must have been understood 
literally. 

In Ixxiv. 12-15 occur the following words : 


God 1s my King from of old, 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth ; 
Thou didst split in twain the Sea in thy strength, 
Thou didst brake in pieces the heads of the 
dragons in the waters ; 
Thou didst smash the heads of Leviathan ; 
Thou wilt give him for food,—tfor food to the 
demzens of the waste ;? 
Thou didst cleave fountain and flood ; 
Thou didst dry up ancient rivers. 


The reference here is to something that hap- 
pened long ago. The words, which seem to 
be taken from some ancient poem, tell of 
how Jehovah overcame a great monster for 
the sake of those who were to live on the 
earth ;* this monster is represented as the 
Sea, personified, and he is also called Levia- 
than. Strong expressions are used to express 


1 The Hebrew of this clause is corrupt ; the above ren- 
dering of it is based upon an emended form, 
” 2 In many of the references to this event the Creation 
of the world is spoken of, which leads to the supposition 
that the conflict was believed to have taken place prepara- 
tory to the creation of man on the earth; see, in this 
psalm, verses 16, 17. 
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the vehemence of the divine onslaught upon 
this mighty monster and his brood of dragons. 
Although, as we shall see, this great conflict 
is always spoken of as having taken place in 
the distant past, in one of the clauses of the 
passages before us the future is used: Thou 
wilt give them for food—for food to the denizens 
of the waste; that is to say, that the final 
destruction of the monster will not take place 
until some future time. This accords with 
what is said in some other passages in which 
this conflict is referred to; for example, in 
Isa. xxx. 7 the monster is spoken of as 
“silenced,” in Ps. lxxxix. 10 (11 in Hebr.) 
he is ‘‘ humbled ” (see, further on this passage, 
below), in Amos ix. 3 he is spoken of as 
still capable of harm; but nowhere is the 
monster spoken of as being wholly annihilated, 
for this is only to take place in the great 
“Day of the Lord.” It will be well, before 
proceeding, to show that this great act of 
Jehovah’s is often referred to elsewhere in 
the Old Testament. 
Isa. XXV1i RS 


In that day shall Jehovah punish with his 
terrible, mighty, and powerful sword, 


1 In connection with this, see Ezek. xxix, I-5, Xxxli, I-5, 
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Leviathan the coiling serpent, Leviathan the 
crooked serpent, 
And he will slay the Dragon which is in the sea. 


This passage speaks of the final destruction 
which is to take place in the ‘‘ Day of the 
Lord.” The primeval conflict is spoken of in 
Isa. li. 9, Io: 


Rouse thee, rouse thee, put on sinength, Arm of 
Je hovah ; 
Rouse thee as in days of old, as in ages long 
since past. 
Art thou not (he) which clave in pieces Rahab, 
which pierced the Dragon ? 
Art thou not (he) which dried up the Sea, the 
waters of Tehom Rabbah ? 


Jehovah is here called upon to fight the 
enemies of His people, just as, long ago, He 
fought the mighty Dragon; the drying up 
of the Red Sea during the flight from Egypt 
is referred to as, in some sense, a repetition 
of the primeval conflict. ‘Rahab” is a 
synonym for “‘ Tehom Rabbah ” (the ‘‘ Great 
Deep’ ’), as can be seen by comparing the 
“three passages from the book of Job and 
from Ps. Ixxxix. to be quoted below. It 
means ‘the insolent one,” and is in several 
passages applied to Egypt; so, for example, 
2 
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in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, Isa. xxx. 7 (cp. Jobix. 12, 13), 
and especially Ezek. xxix. I-4, Xxxil. 2. 
Job xxvi. 12, 13: 


With his might did he still the Sea, 
And with his skill did he cleave in pieces 
Rahab. 
Heaven’s bolts were terrified at him ;* 
He hath dishonoured with his hand the coiling 
Serpent. 


Job vii, 12: 


Am I the Sea, or the Dragon, 
That thou settest a watch over me? 


Job xli. 1-34 (xl. 25—xli. 26 in Hebr.). 
This passage is too long to quote in full, 
but the points of importance in it, in the 
present connection, are that Leviathan, the 
Sea-monster, is too strong for any one to over- 
come—Jehovah alone has the power to do 
this; the minute account of Leviathan sug- 
gests the echo of a very living tradition 
concerning it. This passage, when read in 
connection with the others quoted or referred 
to, will be found to be full of significance. 

All these passages—and there are others 

1 This is the Septuagint rendering, with which, by a very 


slight emendation, the Hebrew text agrees. 
2 In the preceding verses the Creation is referred to. 
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which belong to the same category—throw 
light on the quotation from Ps. lxxiv., and 
all bear witness to a very ancient conception 
of God. Our next passage from the Psalms 
is Ixxxix. 8-10 (g-11 in Hebr.): 


O Lord, God of hosts, who is like unto thee,— 
Mighty Yah? 
And thy faithfulness is round about thee. 
Thou rulest the Sea when she riseth up, 
Thou stillest her waves when they roar (cp. 
the Septuagint) ; : 
Thou didst humble (cp. the Septuagint) Rahab, 
as one that is dishonoured ; 
With thy mighty arm hast thou scattered thine 
enemtes. 


It will be obvious at once that here we have 
a reference to the same great conflict which 
Jehovah was believed to have waged against 
the mighty monster long ago. It is not 
necessary to go into further details.’ 


1 See: the whole subject dealt with in the writer’s The 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea. It would be well worth 
the trouble to read the Babylonian account of this primeval 
conflict, in which Merodach is the divine champion, and 
Tiamat (= Tehom, ‘f The Deep ”’) is the enemy. The text 
of this in an English translation can be seen in Ball’s Light 
from the East, pp. 2-11, or in Pinches’ The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia, pp. 1-68. See also Driver’s Genesis (in the 
Westminster Commentaries ”), pp. 26-31. 
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When we find, therefore, in the Psalms that 
this time-honoured tradition has been incor- 
porated, we must regard it as reflecting an 
antique conception of Jehovah, which the 
ancient Israelites accepted in a literal sense ; 
for if the content of all these passages did 
not narrate what was believed, at one time, 
to have literally happened, what is the mean- 
ing of them, and to what do they refer, and 
how are they now to be interpreted? It is 
better for us to acknowledge frankly the fact, 
witnessed to in an infinite variety of ways, 
that revelation is progressive, and that it is 
wholly in accordance with the divine method 
to bring men by slow degrees to the fulness 
of the Truth. 

What has been said reflects the earliest 
stage in the history of the doctrine of God 
as contained in the Psalms. 


III. THE SECOND STAGE oF BELIEF. 


A second stage in the Israelite conception 
of God, as reflected in the Psalms, is that 
wherein the influence of earlier conceptions 
is seen, but wherein there is a tendency to 
spiritualize them. It is often very difficult, 
perhaps sometimes impossible, to determine ~ 
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whether, in any given passage, the more 
primitive type of conception, or the spiritual- 
izing tendency predominates. We are not 
thinking here of the particular aspect of the 
Deity with which we were concerned in the 
last section, but of certain ideas regarding 
the personality and action of God, which, while 
being an advance upon what had gone before, 
nevertheless fall far short of the sublime 
doctrine that was to come. The considera- 
tion of a large number of passages, only a 
very few of which can. be dealt with here, 
leads, however, to the conviction that an 
intermediate stage of thought must have 
supervened ; a stage in which an ever-pro- 
gressing revelation necessitated, by degrees, 
a modification of the old ideas, while, never-. 
theless, the tenacity with which time-honoured 
beliefs cling made men loth to part from them 
altogether. That is a process which is often 
repeated in the history of the development of 
religious thought. 

We have spoken of a first and second 
stage of belief, and we shall deal with a 
third one presently; by this is not meant, 
however, that clear-cut periods of time can 
be indicated during which such and such 
beliefs were held, and in which such and such 

gk 
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developments took place; the steps in the 
development of belief, especially in ancient 
times, are extremely gradual ; sometimes there 
is a long period during which it seems to be 
stationary ; sometimes, as it were, two steps 
forward and one step back may characterize 
the halting advance; sometimes, indeed, 
there may be a wholly retrograde movement ; 
but, taken altogether, the development pro- 
ceeds, and is not realized by the generation 
until it has taken place. We look back upon 
the history of the development of religious 
thought, and are able to see that between 
such and such centuries there is a great 
change, but exactly when or how this took 
place we cannot tell—at least not until, com- 
paratively speaking, modern times. In study- 
ing any doctrine of the Psalms we come across 
much which seems wholly illogical or con- 
tradictory ; it is very far from being so in 
reality ; what we have reflected in the Psalms 
is an extremely faithful witness of what is 
always going on in the hearts of men—a 
conflict, in the highest sense of the word, 
between old and new; the old is good, per- 
haps the new is better—perhaps not, always ; 
but, at any rate, the old is good, and must 
not be parted with hurriedly ; will not be 
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parted with unless necessary, and then only 
with a pang ; and its influence will not cease 
all at once; and it is better so. But the 
new will come; that is inevitable; and it 
is best so—ultimately. In the Psalms are 
reflected the thoughts of many ages, and of 
periods distant from each other; we have 
said so already, and it must be emphasized ; 
for if this truth is lost sight of, one of the 
great elements in the rationale of revelation, 
to which the Psalms bear such abundant 
witness, will be lost sight of too ; we refer to 
what is to many the sheet-anchor of belief, 
namely, that the knowledge of God comes 
to men “by divers portions and in divers 
manners’”’; if it were not so, many men 
would, in spite of themselves, be tempted to 
say, ‘ There is no God.” 

Let us now consider one or two passages 
in the Psalms which may fairly be instanced 
as witnessing to what we have ventured to 
call an intermediate stage in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of God, as reflected 
in the Psalms. We will take first a passage 
which, at first sight, does not appear to offer 
any grounds for placing it in this category ; 
a moment’s thought will, however, show that 
there is justification for doing so: 
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The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 


Here we have, first, a conception of Jehovah 
which is an advance upon pre-exilic belief ; 
He is seen to be the universal God, and the 
only God of the whole earth. This is very 
different from the earlier conception which 
regarded Him as the God of Israel, much in 
the same way as Chemosh was the god of 
the Moabites, Ashtoreth of the Zidonians, and 
Milcom of the Ammonites (see 2 Kings xxiii. 
I3), a conception which, as we shall see 
presently, is also to be found in the Psalms. 
But while in the first couplet before us there 
is this more developed belief, in the second 
there appears the early, quaint idea of Jehovah 
having founded the earth upon the seas, a 
belief which is echoed elsewhere in the Psalms, 
for example in cxxxvi. 6, 


To him that spread forth the earth above the 
waters (cp. Isa. xlii. 5, xliv. 24), 


and which is identical with that expressed 


» 
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in the Babylonian Cosmogony (cp. Driver, 
Genesis, p. 29). In this same psalm, again, 
we have the following very familiar verses, 
eg 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
_ Who is the King of Glory ? 
Jehovah, strong and mighty, 
Jehovah, mighty in battle. 


The expressions here used are only applicable 
to a warrior. If it were only here that they 
were used in reference to Jehovah, it might 
well be claimed that they were intended to 
be taken figuratively; that they were so 
intended by the final editor of the Psalter 
may be regarded as certain, but that they 
echo earlier thought is equally certain ; see, 


for example, Exod. xv. 3, 4, 6: 


Jehovah is a man of war; Jehovah ts hs 
name. 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast 
into the sea. . . 
Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorious in power, 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah, dasheth in pieces 
the enemy. 


‘But while this ancient conception of God 
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thus finds expression, other passages in this 
same psalm (xxiv.) witness to a far more 
exalted belief, thus showing the old and the 
newer thought in close Buen en 

The same is the case in xxxv.; thus, in 
the two first verses we again find Jehovah 
spoken of as a warrior : 


Strive thou, O Lord, with them that strive with 
me ; 
Fight thou against them that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler, 
And stand up for mine help. 
Draw out spear and battle-axe, 
To encounter him that pursueth me ; 
Say unto my soul: “I am thy salvation.” 


On the other hand, in verses 27, 28, there 
is a more exalted conception of God: 


Let them shout for joy and be glad that delight 
in my righteousness, 
And let them say continually : “‘ The Lord be 
magnified, 
Which hath pleasure in the prosperity of his 
servant.” 
And my tongue shall talk of thy righteousness, 
(And) of thy praise all the day. 


We referred just now to the fact that in 


1 The context seems rather to demand ‘! Thy” here; - 
cp. verse 28, 
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some of the psalms Jehovah is spoken of as 
though He were not the One and only God ; 
He is the only God of Israel, but the belief 
that there were other gods in existence, who 
were the tutelary deities of the nations, is 
held. This henotheistic, as distinct from the 
later monotheistic, belief witnesses to a lower 
conception of God than that which was sub- 
sequently held ; it is reflected in the Psalms, 
for example, in Ixxxvi. 8: 


There is none like unto thee among the gods, 
O Lord ; 
Neither (ave there any works) like unto thy 
works. 


The “ gods” here referred to are the national 
deities of other peoples, who are believed to 
be actually in existence, but are regarded as 
inferior to the God of Israel. In the two 
verses which follow, the psalmist utters a 
universalistic note, and prophesies that a time 
will come when the Gentiles will forsake their 
gods and worship Jehovah : 


All nations whom thou hast made 
Shall come and worship before thee, O Lord, 
And they shall glorify thy Name. 

For great art thou, and doest wondrous things, 
Thou art God alone, 
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With regard to this last clause the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint is certainly to be 
preferred, 


Thou, O God, alone art great, 


for this accords better with the context. 
According to the Hebrew, this is a mono- 
theistic note which does not agree with the 
recognition of the existence of heathen gods 
expressed in the context ; the Greek, on the 
other hand, sounds a henotheistic note—God 
alone is great, but other lesser deities exist ; 
this is what has been implied in_ the 
context. 

Another passage of importance in this 
connection is xcvl. 4, 5: 


For great is the Lord, and highly to be praised, 
He 1s to be feared above all gods. 

For all the gods of the peoples are worthless, 
But the Lord made the heavens. 


The point here is that while Jehovah has 
done all things for His people (cp. the pre- 
ceding verses), the gods of the peoples have 
done nothing for them; the idea underlying 
the word “ worthless’ cannot here, at any 
rate, mean “non-existent,” otherwise the 
clause, He 1s to be feared above all gods, would 
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be out of place. This can be further illus- 
trated by the words in xcvii. 7: 


Let all those that serve graven images be ashamed, 
(And) those that boast themselves of idols (lit. 
“in worthless things ”’) ; 
Worship him, all ye gods. 


And xliv. 20, 21 (21, 22 in Hebr.): 


If we have forgotten the name of our God, 

Or spread forth our hands to a strange god ; 
Shall not God search this out ? 

For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 


This last is very instructive, for in the same 
breath, as it were, expression is given to the 
older conception that God is only one (albeit 
the greatest) among many, as well as the 
highly spiritual conception that He knows the 
secrets of the heart. See also, on the subject 
before us, Ixxxi. 9, cxxxv. 5, CXXXvVi. 2, which 
it will not be necessary to quote. That the 
conception here reflected was at one time the 
normal belief in Israel will be clear to any one 
who consults, among others, these passages : 
et xxv. 2, 3 > Exod. xv. 11, xvilly 13, 
XX. 3, XXili. 13, xxxiv. 14; Josh. xxiv. 20, 23; 
2 Kings xviii. 33, 35, etc.' It was, under 


+ As Mr, Israel Abrahams says: ‘!God, in the early 
literature a tribal non-moral deity, was in the later literature 
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God, the great teachers who brought the 
reality of things before the people in such 
passages as Isa. xliv. 8-20, xlvi. 5-7; Ps. 
cxv. 4-8 (= cxxxv. 15-18), together with 
their positive teaching concerning God, which 
finally eradicated the idea of a plurality of 
gods from the minds of their hearers. 

What has been said will, it is hoped, have 
illustrated what may be regarded as an inter- 
mediate stage in the history of the conception 
of God as reflected in the Psalms. 


IV. THE FINAL STAGE OF BELIEF. 


What is by far the most characteristic note 
in the Psalms regarding the doctrine of God 
is the developed form of this which pre- 
dominates; and it is, unquestionably, this 
which, more than anything else, makes the 
Psalms so precious to us. 

We must divide this section into two parts. 
In the first we shall deal with the character 
and personality of God as taught by the 


a righteous ruler who, with Amos and Hosea, loved and 
demanded righteousness inman, Judaism took over as one 
indivisible body of sacred teachings both the early and the 
later literature in which these varying conceptions of God 
were enshrined ” (Judaism, p. 5). It is these varying con- 
ceptions of many ages which are reflected in the Psalms. 
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psalmists ; while in the second we shall speak 
more particularly about the personal relation- 
ship between God and men, though, of 
course, it is not possible to keep these two 
wholly distinct. 

i. The attributes of God are so Perens 
expressed in the Psalms, and we are so 
familiar with them from our knowledge of 
the Psalms, that it will not -be necessary to 
give more than one or two quotations illus- 
trative of each attribute; but that some 
reference should be made to this part of our 
subject is demanded, because it is such an 
essential element of the doctrine of God in 
the Psalms. 

The Ethical Punty of God is taught, for 
example, in xii. 6: 


The words of the Lord are pure words ; 
As silver tried in a furnace on the earth, 
Purified seven times (cp. xix. 7-11). 


The Holiness of God is nowhere more fit- 
tingly expressed than in the whole of xcix. : 


The Lord 1s great im Zion ; 
And he is high above all the peoples. 

Let them praise thy great and terrible Name : 
Holy is he / 
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This divine characteristic is repeated as 
a kind of refrain at the close of each of 
the three sections into which the psalm is 
divided. 

The Righteousness of God is a subject of 
which the psalmists are never tired of singing. 
One of the most beautiful passages descriptive 
of this, in which also other divine character- 
istics are sung of, is lxxxv. 8-13 (9-14 in 


Hebr.) : 


I will hear what the Lord God will speak, 
For he will speak peace unto his people, and 
to his saints... . 
Surely his salvation is nigh unto them that fear 
him, 
That glory may dwell in our land. 
Mercy and truth are met together, 
Righteousness and peace kiss each other. 
Truth springeth out of the earth, 
And righteousness hath looked down from 
heaven. .. . 
Righteousness goeth before him, 
And peace (1s) in the way of his footsteps. 


It is the characteristic of righteousness which 
impels the psalmists again and again to pro- 


1 So, with a slight emendation of the Hebrew text, 
which is corrupt as it stands. 


¢ 
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claim God’s Justice, especially in the concep- 
tion of God as Judge of the whole earth; 
for example, 1x. 7, 8 (8, 9 in Hebr.): 


The Lord sitteth (as King) for ever, 
He hath set up his throne for judgement ; 
And he will judge the world in righteousness, 
And will mimster judgement to the peoples 
with equity (cp. Xcvil. 2). 


Again, in xcvi. 13: 


Cong) Sree for he cometh, 
For he cometh to judge the earth ; 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 
And the peoples in his faithfulness (cp. 
XCVill. Q). 


In these, and other similar passages, it will 
be noticed that a universalistic note is 
sounded ; the whole world, not merely the 
Jewish nation, is subject to the justice of 
God. This conception of God has an im- 
portant bearing on the rise of eschatological 
thought, which was coming more and more 
to the fore during the period in which some 
of the later psalms were written. 


It will be both interesting and instructive to 
illustrate the doctrine of the divine Judgeship in 


3 
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its relation to eschatological thought by a few quo- 
tations from those portions of The Book of Enoch 
which may be dated, respectively, about 170 B.c.,* 
166-161 B.C.,2 134-95 B.C.,2and 94-64 B.c.4 Thus, 
in xviii. 8, 9, the throne of God is referred to: But 
the middle one [i.e. of the ‘‘seven mountains of 
magnificent stones ”’] reached to heaven like the throne 
of God, of alabaster, and the summit of the throne was 
of sapphire. And I saw a flaming fire, which was in 
all the mountains. In a slightly later portion of the 
book we have the following account of the Judge- 
ment, xc. 18-27: And I saw till the Lord of the sheep 
came unto them, and took the staff of His wrath into 
His hand, and smote the earth so that it was rent 
asunder, and all the beasts and the birds of the heaven 
fell away from the sheep, and sank in the earth; 
and it closed over them. . . . And I saw till a throne 
was erected in the pleasant land, and the Lord of the 
sheep sat Himself thereon; and that other took the 
sealed books, and opened them before the Lord of the 
sheep. . . . And the judgement was held first over the 
stars; and they were judged, and found guilty, and 
went to the place of condemnation, and they were cast 
into an abyss, full of fire and flaming, and full of 
pillars of fire. And those seventy shepherds were 


1 Le. The Book of Enoch proper, i.-xxxvi. 

2 Le. chaps. Ixxxiii.-xc. belonging to The Book of Enoch 
proper, and 1xxii.-lxxxii., which are known as The Book of 
Celestial Physics. 

* To this date belong chaps, xci.-civ. of The Book of 
Enoch proper. 

4 Ie. chaps, xxxvii.-lxx., known as The Book of Simil- 
tudes. The remaining portions of the ‘f Enoch ” literature 
are not extant, 
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found guilty, and likewise cast into that fiery abyss. 
And I saw how at that time a like abyss was opened 
an the midst of the earth, full of fire; and those 
blinded sheep were brought, and they were all judged, 
and found guilty, and were cast into that fiery abyss, 
and they burned... . (Cp. St. Matt. xxv. 31-46.) 
This allegorical picture appears in a more literal 
form in the later portion of the book, xci. 7-9: 
And then, when unrighteousness and sin and blas- 
phemy and violence in all kinds of deeds will increase, 
and apostasy and transgression and uncleanness in- 
crease, a great chastisement from heaven will come 
upon them all, and the holy Lord will come forth with 
wrath and chastisement to execute judgement on earth. 
... And they [i.e. the heathen] will be cast into the 
judgement of fire, and will perish in wrath, and in 
grievous eternal yudgement. Finally, one illustration 
from The Book of Similitudes, \xix. 27, 28: And he 
sat on the throne of his glory and the sum of judgement 
was committed unto him, the Son of Man, and he 
caused the sinners, and those who have led the world 
astyay, to pass away and be destroyed from off the 
face of the earth. Wuth chains shall they be bound, 
and in their assemblage-place of destruction shall they 
be imprisoned, and all their works shall vanish from 
the face of the earth+ Cp. also The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi iv. 1, Benjamin x. 8-11 
(belonging to 109-106 B.c.).? 


There can be no doubt that the thoughts 


1 Cp. R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, translated from 
Prof. Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text (1893). 

* Cp. R. H. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, translated from the Editor’s Greek Text (1908). 
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here reflected represent a step between the 
doctrine of the divine Judgeship, as gathered 
up in the Psalms, and the teaching of the 
New Testament. It is very characteristic of 
the fulness with which the divine character- 
istics are portrayed in the Psalms that the 
righteousness and justice of God should be 
balanced by the abundant expression of His 
Mercy and Lovingkindness ; see, for example, 
hx-10,:17 (17, 18 in Hebr.y2 


But I will sing of thy strength, 
Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the 
morning ; 
For thou hast been a high tower to me, 
And a refuge in the day when I was in trouble, 
My Strength, unto thee will I sing. 
For God ts my strong tower, . 
The God of my mercy (cp. verse Io [II in 
Hebr.]). 


The reference here is to the mercy shown to 

a particular individual on some specific occa- 

sion ; elsewhere the divine quality of mercy 

is described in its more general bearing; so 

in citi. 17 : 

But the mercy of the Lord 1s from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, 


And his righteousness upon children’s chil- 
dren, ... 
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Or, again, xxv. Io: 


All the paths of the Lord are lovingkindness 
and truth, 

Unto such as keep his covenant and his 
testumontes. 


But the mercy of God is pre-eminently 
shown in His free forgiveness of sins. We 
have already dealt with this subject, but one 
or two further quotations may be given to 
illustrate it ; Ixxviii. 38: 


But he 1s merciful, he forgiveth iniquity, and 
destroyeth not ; 
And oft-times doth he turn away his anger, 
and sturreth not up all his wrath2 


This divine characteristic is perhaps best 
expressed in what is certainly one of the 
most beautiful passages in the whole Psalter, 
Viz. Clll. Q-I3 : 


Not unceasingly doth he chide, 
Not for ever doth he keep (is wrath) ; 
Not according to our sins doth he deal with us, 


1 The words of the verse are parenthetic, describing a 
divine characteristic which is constant, and therefore in 
the original the present tense is used. 


3* 
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Not according to our imiquities doth he re- 
ward us. 
For as high as the heaven (1s) above the earth, 
So exalted’ 1s his mercy on them that fear 
him. 
As far as the east (is) from the west, 
So far hath he put from us our transgres- 
StOns. 
As a father hath compassion on his children, 
So hath the Lord compassion on them that 
fear him (cp. also 1xxix. 9). 


Closely connected with the divine attribute 
of mercy is the oft-expressed truth that God 
is the Helper of the helpless, and of those in 
trouble ; for example, xxv. 5: 


Guide me in thy truth, and teach me, 
For thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On thee do I wait all the day. 


The word “ Salvation”’ in the Old Testament 
is never used in the sense which it bears in 
the New Testament ; in the former it always 
means help or deliverance in a temporal sense. 
It is true that in the Psalms, and once or twice 
in Ezekiel (xxxvi. 29, xxxvii. 23), an added 
spiritual idea is discernible, but the primary 


1 So, according to a very slight emendation of the Hebrew 
text ; the parallelism demands some such expression as this. 
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sense is always that of deliverance from 
physical evils. This is plainly seen, for 
example, in xxvii. 9, Io: 


Hide not thy face from me, 
Put not away thy servant in anger ; 
Thou hast been my help ; 
Cast me not off, and forsake me not, 
O God of my salvation. 
When my father and mother have forsaken 


me, 
Then will the Lord take me up (cp. lxv. 5, 
Ixxxv. 4, lxxxviil. 1 ff. etc.). 


Of the attribute of the Majesty of God 
we shall speak presently. 

It is only when these various divine 
characteristics are thus gathered up to- 
gether that one realizes how full and exalted 
is the conception of God in its more developed 
forminthe Psalms. In the prophetical books 
we find, speaking generally, that some one 
divine attribute is specially emphasized by 
each prophet. Amos, for example, lays main 
stress in his teaching upon the justice of God ; 
the whole trend of the book of Hosea is to 
set forth the mercy of God; Isaiah teaches, 
as none other, the majesty of God; one of 
the main objects of the book of Micah is to 
declare that God is the Helper of the helpless ; 
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the essence of the book of Jonah is the teach- 
ing of the universal Fatherhood of God ; and 
so on. In the Psalms all these divine attri- 
butes find abundant expression; in them 
there is a summing-up of all that went before 
concerning the Personality of God; the 
thoughts of many hearts are expressed, but 
a marvellous unity pervades all; the voices 
of many ages swell out into a great harmonious 
chorus, each singing its appropriate part. 

ii. We come now to speak more especially 
of the relationship between God and men, 
though we shall be concerned a good deal 
with two further attributes of God. 

It has been not infrequently stated by 
Christian theologians, and the statement is 
often resented by Jewish writers, that the 
Jewish doctrine of God makes Him far-distant 
and withdrawn from the individual. There is 
an element of truth in this so far as the later 
Judaism is concerned, for here a tendency is 
observable which lays over-much stress on 
transcendentalism, to the partial exclusion of 
the other side of the truth. This subject is, 
in reality, one which bears so strongly on 
practical and devotional religion, it is, more- 
over, one which, as we shall see, is of such 
importance when considered in its contrast 
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with the doctrine of God as contained in the 
Psalms, that a short digression, in order to 
deal quite briefly with it, will be pardoned. 
What is known as the “ hypostatizing 
tendency,” i.e. the tendency to make abstract 
conceptions concerning the Deity “substan- 
tial” (in the technical sense), comes before us 
in a more or less stereotyped form as early as 
the time of the Targums,’ which certainly 
reflect the thought of earlier times. With 
the fuller realization of the Personality of 
God, and of His transcendent majesty, the 
Jewish teachers, prompted by reéverential 
awe, sought to screen the Almighty, as it 
were, from the presumptuous approach of 
insignificant, earth-born man. That God Al- 
mighty should directly concern Himself with 
the petty affairs of men seemed derogatory 
to His supreme majesty. Just as there was 
a disinclination, on account of its transcendent 
holiness, to utter the Name of God, and to 
substitute instead paraphrases for it, so there 
arose a disinclination to ascribe divine action 
1 T.e. the Aramaic translations of the Old Testament 
which became necessary when Hebrew ceased to be the 
common language of the Jews. In their earliest written 
form they were in existence in the first century a.p.; but 


for a long time before this they had been handed down 
orally. 
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among men directly to God, because .of His 
inexpressible majesty and holiness. Therefore 
the doctrine was propounded of the exist- 
ence of semi-divine, super-human, spiritual 
beings through whose agency God’s will was 
performed on earth. They occupy an inter- 
mediate position, according to the teaching 
of the Rabbis, between personalities and 
abstract conceptions. While at one time 
they are represented as being so closely con- 
nected with God as to appear as “ parts’”’ of 
Him, or attributes, at other times they are 
spoken of as undertaking individual action 
in such a way as to differentiate them from 
God. It must, of course, be remembered 
that a great deal of what is written about 
these intermediate beings in Rabbinical litera- 
ture is to be understood figuratively ; but, 
when every possible allowance is made for 
this, there is still the underlying idea which 
gave birth to these conceptions; and it is 
this which is important in the later Jewish 
doctrine of God. There are four of these 
intermediate beings, and they all figure 
prominently in the Targums, in Midrashic 
works, and in the Talmud; they are: 
Metatron, i.e. he who occupies the next rank 
to the Ruler; the Memra, or “Word” of 
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God; the Holy Spint; and the Shekhinah, 
re Glory” of: God. * 

The danger which the Rabbis sought to 
counteract in framing their doctrine of inter- 
mediate beings was that of conceiving of the 
Deity in a manner which was wanting in 
reverence; an undue. familiarity in ad- 
dressing God, or in speaking about Him, 
inevitably results in the lessening of spiritual 
religion. The Rabbis were undoubtedly right ; 
only it was necessary to guard against run- 
ning into another extreme, that, namely, of 
conceiving God to be so distant from men 
as to take practically no personal interest in 
them. One may say, indeed, that the danger 
of men falling into one or other of these 
extremes is ever present; there is a way of 
speaking about God and of holy things gener- 
ally, and of addressing God in prayer in’an 
all too familiar strain, which betokens a lack 
of the realization of the immeasurable distance 
between God and men, and which obscures the 
truth of the unapproachable majesty of God ; 
on the other hand, it is possible to exaggerate 
the distance between God and man in such a 


1 For a detailed account of the subject, see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Syrngoees 
chap. ix. (second edition). 
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way as to lose sight of the Fatherhood of God, 
- and therefore of His closeness to men. 

Now in the doctrine of God as taught in 
the Psalms it is in the highest degree striking 
to see what a wonderful balance is preserved 
between these two truths; on the one hand, 
the majesty of God is taught and emphasized 
in such a way that it is only equalled by some 
of the most sublime passages in the pro- 
phetical books; while, on the other hand, the 
closeness of God to His children, and the 
intimate relationship that exists between Him 
and them, is there portrayed in such a manner 
that we instinctively turn to the Psalms for 
comfort in trouble, for guidance in perplexity, 
and for spiritual peace. The doctrine of God, 
in its fullest development, in the Psalms is 
such that, in the light of Christian revelation, 
we realize to some extent the awe-inspiring 
divinity of the Godhead, while the Father’s 
intense sympathy for human need and suffer- 
ing seems to adumbrate the great and holy 
mystery of God made man. 

Let us illustrate this. In Ps. xxix. 1, 2, 
we have an illustration of the conception of 
God’s sublime majesty which is largely, if 
not wholly, obscured in the. English Ver- 
sions; the point of the passage is that the 
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heavenly beings are called upon to worship 
Jehovah; it is not sufficient for men to 
fall down in adoration before the ineffable 
majesty of God, but the heavenly hosts are 
bidden to put on holy array, just as God’s 
priests when ministering before Him in the 
Temple put on their holy garments, and to 
give Him the glory due to His Name: 


Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye sons of gods; 
Ascribe unto the Lord glory and strength ; 
Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due unto His 

Name ; 
Worship the Lord in holy array. 


The term “sons of gods ”’ is used in reference to 
the angels, to express that they are divine beings ; 
we have the same expression in Ps. Ixxxix. 5, 6 
(6, 7 in Hebr.) : 

And the heavens praise Thy wonders, O Lord ; 

And Thy faithfulness in the assembly of the holy ones. 
For who in the sky can be compared unto the Lord ? 

Who among the sons of gods is like unto the Lord ? 


6 


In both these passages the Hebrew for ‘‘ gods ” 
is Elim; but the term ‘“‘sons of gods” probably 
means the same as “sons of God ”’ (Elohim), which 
occurs, for example, in Job xxxviii. 7: 

When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


See also Gen. vi. 2, 4, Exod. xv. 11, Job. i. 6, ii. 1. 


1 So the Greek and Syriac, and two Hebrew manuscripts ; 
the ordinary Hebrew text has “‘ wonderfulness,”’ 
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In the verses which follow (in Ps. xxix.) 
the phrase “‘the voice of the Lord”’ is re- 
peated seven times,’ the holy number, to ex- 
press the might of God in operation ; He has 
but to utter His voice, and it is done. The 
fact that the Israelites believed that the 
thunder was actually God’s voice in no way 
detracts from the underlying conception of the 
divine majesty ; no one can read this psalm 
without feeling the spirit which animates it. 

Another passage, very different from that 
just referred to, but embodying the same 
conception of God’s majesty and might, is 
XXX1ll. 4-9: 

For the word of the Lord (1s) upright, 

And all his work (1s done) in fatthfulness ; 
He loveth righteousness and judgement, 

The ania as full of the lovingkindness of the 

Lord. 
By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 

And all the host of them by the breath of his 

mouth. 
He gathereth the waters of the sea tn a bottle, 


1 In the original form. 

4 So almost all the Versions, which are to be preferred 
here because they offer a much better parallelism than the 
Hebrew ‘fas an heap.’”’ Cp. Job xxxviii. 37: Or who can 
pour out the bottles (lit. ‘*water-skins "’) of heaven? Cp. 
Job xxxviii. 8-11. The reference is to-Gen. i. 6-9. God 
is glorified as the Creator of the universe, 
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He putteth the deeps in treasure-houses, 
Let all the earth be in fear of the Lord, 
Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in 
awe of him. 


Here, again, some old-world traits appear, 
and we have the anthropomorphic expression 
“the breath of his mouth”; but this only 
reveals the extent of human limitation in 
seeking to realize the Deity, it does not 
detract from the whole-hearted worship of the 
Creator of all things which breathes through 
the whole passage. 

Only one other example, out of a great 
number, for it so truly expresses the feelings 
of men in every age when they think of God ; 
it is xl. 5 (6 in Hebr.): 


Many things hast thou done, O Lord my God, 
Thy wonders and thy thoughts concerning 
us—there is no setting of them in order ;* 

If I would declare and speak of them, , 
They would be more than could be numbered. 


These few examples must suffice to illustrate 
one side of the more fully developed doctrine 
of God in the Psalms—His creative power, 
omnipotence, and majesty. 


1 The addition of the Hebrew of ‘‘ unto thee,’”’ which is 
omitted in the Septuagint, is unnecessary, and in all proba- 
bility not original. 
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In contrast to this, another psalmist, in 
awe and humility, cries: 


When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 
The moon and stars which thou hast pre- 
pared,— 
What 1s man that thou shouldst be mindful of 
him ? 
Or the son of man that shouldst visit him ?? 
(vill. 3, 4 [4, 5 in Hebr.]). 


The insignificance of man is thus placed in 
telling contrast to God’s glory and creative 
power. When we turn to the other side of 
the truth, it must be felt that the Psalms 
present us with a conception of God in rela- 
tionship to man which can only be fully 
paralleled by the Gospel account of our 
Blessed Lord’s attitude towards men. When, 
for example, we think of the familiar words 
of Ps. xxiii., beginning, 


The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want, 


how can we fail to be struck by the confiding, 
child-like trust there expressed? What a 


1 The words which follow begin a new stanza and a new 


train of thought ; they refer to the creation of man. Cp, 
Gen, i. 27, 
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living realization of the nearness of God, and 
of His gentle guidance does that psalm reveal ! 
Such a conception brings Him very close to 
man, in spite of His transcendent majesty 
and might so often expressed elsewhere in the 
Psalms. It is this beautiful blending of the 
sublime glory of God and His omnipotence, 
with His intimate personal relationship to 
individual men, which constitutes one of the 
most striking characteristics of the doctrine 
of God in the Psalter. The truth that God 
is at once the Creator of the whole world, 
and that He is yet the Father and Friend 
of every individual on earth—this is the pre- 
dominating note in the doctrine of God in the 
Psalms in its fuller and more developed form. 
See how this is brought out in the following 
passage, Xxxvi. 5-7 (6-8 in Hebr.) : 


Thy lovingkindness, O Lord, is in the heavens, 
Thy fatthfulness (reacheth) unto the skies. 
Thy righteousness 1s like the mountains of God ; 

Thy judgements (are) a great deep,— 


then follow, immediately after this expression 
of God’s transcendent greatness, these words: 


Man and beast thou preservest, O Lord. 
How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God ; 


4 
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And the children of men take refuge in the 
shadow of thy wings. 


The same thought comes out even more 
pointedly in cxili. 4-6: 


High above all nations 1s the Lord, 
Above the heavens is his glory. 

Who is like the Lord our God, 
That hath his seat on high ; 

And [yet] who humbleth himself to behold 
Things in heaven and in earth? 


Here again we have the “ proportion of faith”’ 
held in true balance. It is not necessary 
to illustrate this further; all lovers of the 
Psalms will know how frequently we meet in 
them the two sides of this truth blended in 
harmonious accord. And it is here, as all 
will be agreed, that we reach the perfection 
of teaching concerning God in the Psalms. 


V. SUMMARY. 


There seem thus, broadly speaking, to be 
three stages of belief in the Psalter regarding 
the Doctrine of God; the passages quoted 
being, in each case, merely typical of a much 
larger number which should be studied if 
the subject here touched upon is to be 
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thoroughly and adequately grasped. The 
three stages reflected are: 

1. The very early conception which echoes 
the belief in Jehovah as One Who was a 
supernatural mighty warrior; in this stage 
materialistic ideas predominated. 

2. The intermediate stage in which the 
progress of revelation necessitated a more 
spiritual conception of Jehovah ; but wherein, 
nevertheless, the tenacious grasp of traditional 
thought continued to assert its power. 

3. The third, and final stage, which repre- 
sents the highest pre-Christian conception 
of God; and wherein the truth of God’s 
transcendent majesty and power is not per- 
mitted to obscure the complementary truth 
of His infinitely condescending Fatherhood. 
In the two latter stages the divine attributes 
of ethical purity, holiness, righteousness, 
justice, mercy, and lovingkindness, receive 
ever greater emphasis. 

It was necessary to deal with the two earlier 
stages, both because they formed part of our 
subject—being reflected in the Psalms—and 
because they are, in truth, of high importance 
as witnessing to the truth that revelation is 
progressive. But it is the third stage which, 
after all, is most characteristic of the Psalms ; 
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it is here that we realize, perhaps as nowhere 
else, that the God of Israel is our God ; it is 
the conception here portrayed which helps 
us to the Apostle’s experience that God is 
“very near to each one of us’’-—that guides 
us to that sublime faith which makes us 
become as little children : 


sonaced 9 mn! 


The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 
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a They draw near unto the gates of death.” 
Ps, cvii. 18. 
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LECTURE II. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


In studying the doctrine of Sin in the Psalms, 
it is essential that, as a preliminary, a brief 
examination should be made of the different 
terms used to denote Sin in its different 
aspects. The meanings of these various terms 
have undergone a certain amount of modifica- 
tion, an inevitable consequence of the progress 
of ideas; but it is particularly interesting to 
note that in the Psalms we find that the words 
used for “sin,” ‘‘iniquity,” ‘“ transgression,” 
etc., are used sometimes in their earlier sense, 
at others in a more developed sense ; this is 
precisely what we should expect in a collection 
of literary pieces which reflect the variations 
of thought during a long period of time. As 
we have already seen in the case of the doctrine 
of God, the Psalms contain conceptions belong- 
ing to periods sometimes widely separated 
from each other; it is the same with the 
55 
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doctrine of Sin. In deciding whether a 
particular term is to be understood in an 
earlier, or more developed, sense, one must 
be guided by the thought contained in the 
context. This is not the place to enter upon 
a discussion of the general subject of Sin in 
the Old Testament ; but the following brief 
examination of terms will, it may be hoped, 
give some idea as to the early conception of 
Sin among the Israelites. 


I. THE DIFFERENT WoRDS FOR SIN USED IN 
THE PSALMS, 


i. The most usual word for Sin is Chat?’ath ; 
the noun occurs in four forms; that just 
mentioned is the one most frequently used, 
e.g. lix. 3: ... the mighty gather themselves 
together against me, not for my transgression, 
nor for my sin, O Lord. Another form of the 
word is Chata’ah; this is only twice used in 
the Psalms (xxxii. I, cix. 7); but the form is 
used for “sin-offering” in xl. 6: Burnt- 
offering and sin-offering hast thou not re- 
gquived. In three passages the form ché?’ 
appears—li. II, 7, ciii. 10; in the last of 
these it refers rather to a condition of guilt : 
Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
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sin did my mother conceive me. Lastly, the 
word Chatta’ is used of a “sinner” (i. I, 5, 
synonymous with “ the wicked’”’; xxv. 8, 
xxvi. 9, li. 13, civ. 35). The verb occurs very 
often, being the normal one for “ to sin.” 
The original meaning of the root from 
which all these words come has nothing to do 
“with Sin in the modern sense. This is proved 
by the force attaching to the word in cognate 
languages; but it is also seen from some 
passages in the Old Testament, in which the 
root-meaning is still preserved ; in Judg. xx. 
16, e.g., it is said: Among all this people 
there were seven hundred chosen men that were 
left-handed ; every one could sling stones at 
an hair-breadth, and not miss; the last word 
here comes from the same root as the word 
used for “to sin.” Again, in Job v. 24, we 
have the following: And thou shalt know 
that thy tent is in peace; and thou shalt visit 
thy fold (or dwelling-place), and shalt miss 
nothing ; here, again, the word for “‘ miss”’ 
comes from the root we are considering. 
So that, without going into further detail, 
one may say that the idea underlying the word 
was originally that of. something that was \- 
lacking, or something that _mzssed the mark. » 
This quite corresponds, therefore, to the > 
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frequently used word for “to sin’’ in the New 
Testament (dmaprava), 


It will not be without interest to refer, in a few 
words, here to the subject of what is called the 
“ Sin-offering ” (Chait’ath), for it throws some light 
upon the ancient conception of sin. The central 
point of the “ Sin-offering” was the smearing of 
the blood of the sacrificed animal on the horns of 
the altar, see, e.g., Exod. xxx. 10: And Aaron shall 
make atonement upon the horns of it [i.e. of the altar] 
once in the year ; with the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonement once tn the year shall he make atonement 
upon tt throughout your generations ; it is most holy 
unto the Lord. The decisive act is this bringing of 
the blood upon the horns of the altar: this was 
believed to be the first step in establishing a right 
relationship between the worshipper and God ; and 
this was accomplished by means of the blood of the 
offering. It is supremely important always to bear 
in mind, in this connection, the significance there 
was in blood to the ancient Hebrew, on account of 
its containing the life, or soul (see Lev. xvii, 11, 14). 
In the case of the Chatt’ath, or “ Sin-offering,” the 
blood first of all consecrated the altar afresh, while 
the offering itself was the means of re-establishing 
normal relations between God and the worshipper ; 

it was that which made reconciliation. But when 
it is asked what was supposed to be the cause of 
the relationship having been disturbed, the answer 
is, some ritual offence, something which had im- 
paired the “consecrated state” of a man, i.e. the 
normal state in which a man should be in the sight 
of God. The result of a disturbed relationship 
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between God and man was twofold: a state of 
““uncleanness,” and a consequent estrangement 
between God and him who had “ missed the (ritual) 
mark,” or ‘‘ made a mistake.” Therefore, to re- 
establish normal relations, a twofold action became 
necessary : first, the becoming “clean,” that is, in 
a fit state to enable reconciliation to take place, 
and then the actual ceremony of reconciliation. 
Consecration and reconciliation are thus quite dis- 
tinct ; the obliteration of the “sin ’’ does not, per se, 
bring about reconciliation with God, it only makes 
man in a fit state to be reconciled ; the forgiveness of 
the sin is only the first step in the process of recon- 
ciliation. 

In this Chatt’ath, or “ Sin-offering,” there was, 
therefore, originally only the idea of making good 
something that had been left undone, or erroneously 
accomplished—the ritual ‘‘ mark ’’ had been missed; 
it was a later development when its more positive 
character was seen, in that it became also the 
means of putting 2 man into a state of consecration, 
or sanctification. This was a later development, 
because it implied more advanced conceptions, and 
also because it had no real connection with the 
name Chait’ath. In the form in which Chatt’ath 
appears in the Old Testament, the translation 
“Sin-offering”’ is misleading; as will be clear 
from what has been said, it should be translated 
“ Reconciliation-offering,” or, taking into account 
its later developed positive character, it might not 
incorrectly be translated ‘ Consecration-offering.” 
Finally—and this, too, is a point of importance—it 
must be remembered that the Chatt’ath was not an 
offering which was sacrificed on account of conscious 
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offences against the ritual laws, much less does any 
idea of moral offence come into consideration in 
connection withit. (See further, the present writer’s 
The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, pp. 22-27.) 


ii. Almost as frequent as the word just 
considered is ‘Avén, translated “iniquity.” ; 
in li. 5 (7 in Hebr.), e.g., Behold, I was shapen 
in imiguity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me,’ a passage which suggests the meaning 
“‘ guilt,” rather than ‘‘ iniquity ”’ ; and this is 
a rendering supported by the sense of many 
other passages in the Old Testament in which 
it occurs. The root-meaning of this word is 
“to turn,” i.e. from the right way; the 
cognate Arabic root has the same meaning. 
This is well illustrated in xxxvill. 6 (7 in 
Hebr.): I am bent? and bowed down greatly, 
where the reference is to disease. From this 
root-meaning arose later on the sense which 
the word now usually has in the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, a “ perversion,’ a turning 
from the right way, i.e. God’s way, and 
therefore displeasing to Him; perhaps the 
best illustration of this is in xxv. 10, II: 


1 See further on Ps. li., pp. 93ff. 

* This is the only place in the Psalms in which the verb 
occurs, and even here it is not certain that the Hebrew text 
is correct, 
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All the paths of the Lord are lovingkindness 
and truth 
Unto such as keep his covenant and his testi- 
~_. monies.; 
For thy name’s sake, O Lord, 
Pardon mine imquity, for it 1s great. 


Here it is clear that the “iniquity” con- 
sisted in not keeping God’s covenant and 
testimonies, and this constituted a turning 
from ‘‘the paths of the Lord.” 

In three passages this werd almost acquires 
the extended meaning of the consequence, 
or punishment, of guilt, lxix. 27 (28 in Hebr.): 
Add iniquity to their iniquity, and let them not 
come into thy righteousness; cp. XXX1. I0 
(zr in Hebr.), cvi. 43. . 

In the vast majority of cases one or other 
of the two words just considered is used in 
the Psalms whenever Sin is referred to; not 
infrequently they occur together in parallel 
clauses; as, for example, in xxxvill. 18 
(19 in Hebr.) : 


I avow mine imquity (avon), — 
I am worried because of my sin (chalt ath). 


The different ideas contained in the two 
words may, perhaps, be expressed thus: 
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Chatt’ath connotes the idea of an act of sin, 
the “ missing of the mark’; while ‘Avon 
implies rather the state of sin, the result of 
turning out of the right way, and walking in 
the wrong way. 

iii. A word of much less frequent occurrence 
is Pesha‘, translated “transgression”; this 
is only used fourteen times in the Psalms.? 
In xxxvi. I (2 in Hebr.) transgression is per- 
sonified: Tvansgression saith to the wicked 
in the midst of his heart . . .- The root-idea 
of this word is clear from the use of the verb, 
which always means “‘ to rebel,” so, e.g., in 
Isa. i. 2, and often elsewhere. The under- 
lying idea of the word is, therefore, the act 
of setting oneself in opposition to God ; it is 
more directly positive in its meaning than 
either Chatt’ath or ‘Avén. The meaning is 
well brought out in v. ro (11 in Hebr.): 


Thrust them out in the multitude of their trans- 
RVESSLONS, 
For they have rebelled against thee. 


iv. Besides the terms already referred to 
there are a few others which only occur 

1 The verb occurs twice; in xxxvii, 38, li. 13 (15 in 
Hebr.) ; in each case it is the participle which is used. 


2 Perhaps better: An oracle of Transgression {revealeth 
itself] to the wicked in the midst of his heart, 
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rarely; these may be briefly enumerated. 
Resha‘ (‘‘ Wickedness’’) is used six times, 
Vv. 4, X. 15; in xlv. 7, it occurs as the direct 
opposite of ‘righteousness’; and there are 
also the phrases: ‘‘tents of wickedness ” 
(Ixxxiv. 10), “sceptre of wickedness” 
(cxxv. 3), and “deeds of wickedness” 
(cxli. 4).1. The verb is only found four times 
in the Psalms. Once we have Ra‘ (“ Bad- 
ness”), occurring in this sense, only in 
Xxvili. 44. The word ’Asham* (“ offence,” 
or “guilt ’’) occurs twice, in lxviii. 21 (22 in 
Hebr:) and Ixix. 5 (6 in Hebr.); the verbal 
forms, “to declare guilty”’ (v. 10 [11 in Hebr.]), 
and “‘to be held guilty” (xxxiv. 21, 22 [22, 
3 in Hebr.]) are also used. Lastly, there is 
the word Shegi’ah (to be read, probably, 
Shegigah, but the meaning is the same in 
either case), which occurs once, in xix. 12 (13 
in Hebr.), and means “ error,’ but an error 
inadvertently committed; this is also the 
meaning of the verb from the same root, 
which in the Psalms is found only in cxix. Io, 
21, 67, 118; as a reference to Lev. v. 18, 

1 From the same root comes fasha’, the *‘ wicked ” man, 
used over and over again both in the sing, and plur. ; it is 
the antithesis of Zadik, the * righteous ’’ man. 


® See further, on this very significant word, the writer’s 
The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, pp. 25 ff. 
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Num. xv. 28, will show, the meaning is “to 
err in ignorance.” 

These details are, no doubt, somewhat 
dry reading; but they will, nevertheless, it 
is hoped, be not without some use as refer- 
ences for those who desire to make a some- 
what more careful study of the subject. At 
any rate, this preliminary investigation will 
have shown that the general conception of 
Sin is expressed in manifold form in the 
Psalms. 

We proceed now to study the subject of 
Sin itself, as contained in the Psalms; and 
it will conduce to clearness if we divide 
up our matter under various headings. 


II. THE ORIGIN OF SIN. 


It may well be thought, at first sight, that 
it is futile to seek for any teaching concerning 
the origin of Sin in the Psalms ; direct teach- 
ing on the point will, it is true, be sought in 
vain ; but, in view of the later Jewish teach- 
ing on the subject, there are some passages 
which certainly deserve some consideration. 
In the two centuries which preceded the 
beginning of the Christian era much specula- 
tion arose concerning the Future Life, and the 
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condition of the departed in the world to 
come ; it was obvious here that the question 
should have arisen as to the difference of the 
state of the righteous and the wicked in the 
Hereafter ; this, again, necessitated the con- 
templation of the fact, and existence, of Sin 
in this world, together with speculations 
concerning the nature and origin of Sin. 
We find, therefore, in post-Biblical Jewish 
literature a large amount of material in 
which theories are propounded as to how 
Sin first came into existence ; these theories 
all had their points of attachment in Old 
Testament passages, from which they de- 
veloped. Some of these passages are to be 
found in the Psalms, if, indeed, one or two 
of the passages do not themselves reflect 
the later mental processes. We shall come to 
these presently. 

§ i. It is, however, necessary first of all to 
lay stress on the fact that, in general, the 
existence of Sin is taken for granted, without 
“any attempt to account for it. The apparent 
incongruity between the prosperity of the 
wicked and the misfortunes of the righteous! 
caused heart-searchings ; but there was the 
fact; and it was recognized as being one of 


1 See further below on this subject, pp/ 180 ff, . 
5 
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the inevitable factors of life in this world. 
The psalmists again and again call upon God 
to destroy the sinners; comfort is taken in 
the thought that their time is short ; exulta- 
tion is expressed at their downfall; but 
through it all, with a few exceptions, Sin and 
sinners are regarded as among the things that 
always have been, and always are. This is 
all so obvious that there will be no need to 
emphasize it further by quoting passages ; 
it will suffice to refer, e.g., to xiv. 1-6, which 
offers a good illustration of what has been said. 

§ ii. But from a few passages it is evident 
that the belief was held that Sin originated 
in man quite apart from the action of any 
extraneous influence. This seems to be im- 
plied in Iviii. 3 (4 in Hebr.) : 
The wicked are estranged [i.e. from what is 

good] from the womb, 
They go astray as soon as they be born, 
speaking lies. 

The reference is to Sin which is innate in 
man, as belonging to his nature. The correct- 
ness of this interpretation is, indeed, disputed 
by some modern commentators ; thus, Briggs, 
in writing on the passage,’ says: ‘‘ This 

1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Psalms 
(‘‘ International Critical Commentary ”’), ii. p. 43. 
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does not refer, as older interpreters thought, 
to the impulses of original sin or innate 
depravity ; but specifically to the wicked 
in antithesis to the ‘righteous,’ v.12. They 
begin the practice of their wickedness in 
their earliest youth.” By “original sin” 
Professor Briggs does not, of course, mean 
what the theological term ‘Original Sin ” 
connotes ; that is unknown to the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as to later Judaism. It may, 
however, be questioned whether there is 
not something to be said for the view of 
the “older interpreters”; it is certainly 
worth observing that the verse which im- 
mediately follows runs : 


Their poison ts like the poison of a serpent, 
They are like the adder that is deaf, and 
stoppeth his ear. 


The analogy between the poison of the serpent 
and the poison of the wicked would imply 
that the latter was innate, like the former. 
But this interpretation would not be pressed 
were it not for the teaching on Sin of later 
Judaism, which is always, in the first 
instance, based on Biblical passages, and 
which is always, likewise, the development of 


& 
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Biblical teaching ; in addition to this, there 
is the fact, generally recognized at the present 
day, that numberless passages in the Old 
Testament have been adapted to the more 
developed beliefs of later ages; this has 
probably been the case with the Psalms 
more than with any other of the Old Testa- 
ment books, owing to their having been 
adapted for liturgical use. It is in the light 
of post-Biblical Jewish teaching that a passage 
like the one before us should be examined. 
In his comment on this verse, Dean Kirk- 
patrick’ pointedly refers to Gen. vili. 21: 
The imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth; the word translated “‘imagina- 
tion” here, namely, Yetzer, has played a 
great part in later Jewish theology; but, 
whatever the exact meaning of the word as 
used in this Genesis passage, it at any rate 
refers to evil as being something which is 
innate in the heart of man, and, in so far, 
confirms what seems to be the teaching in 
the verse from the Psalms which we are 
considering ; that is to say, the verse is 
one of those which teach that the origin of 
Sin is to be found in man. That this was 
one of the theories as to the origin of Sin in 
1 The Psalms (Cambridge Bible), p. 328. 
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post-Biblical Jewish literature can be seen 
from the following quotations : 

In Ecclus. xv. 14-18, according to the 
recently found Hebrew, it is written : 


God created man from the beginning, 

And placed (lit. ‘‘ gave’) him in the hand of 
- hts Yetzer? 

I} thou (so) desivest, thou canst keep the com- 

mandment, 

And (it 1s) wisdom to do his good pleasure. 

Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 

Stretch out thine hand unto that which thou 

-  desirest. 
Life and Death (are) before man, 
That which he desireth shall be given to him. 


It is true, that here Sin is, from one point 
of view, represented as being extraneous to 
man—Life and Death (are) before man—but 
the origin of Sin im man is clearly taught by 
the words: .. . And placed him in the hand 
of his Yetzer: If thou (so) destrest, thou 
canst keep the commandment. In The Book 
of Enoch, xcviii. 4, the origin of Sin in man 
is quite definitely stated in the words: Sin 
hath not been sent upon the earth, but man 


1 This word means in post-Biblical Jewish theology, “‘ in- 
clination,”’ ‘‘ bias,” or ‘f tendency.” 
2 Yetzer is not used here necessarily in a bad sense. 
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himself hath created it. It is not necessary 
to illustrate this further, though plenty of 
other quotations from this class of literature 
could be given. The later Rabbinical specu- 
lations concerning the Yetzer witness abun- 
dantly to the conviction that Sin is inherent 
in humanity, though, as will be seen presently, 
the Rabbis did not always hold that the 
origin of Sin was to be sought in man. 

_ While, therefore, it must be granted that 
the passage from the Psalms which we are 
considering is ambiguous as to the under- 
lying idea contained in it, it may be claimed 
that, in the light of later teaching, it seems 
to contain the germ of the doctrine that Sin 
originates with man. In any case, it is 
nowhere taught in the Psalms that the 
temptation to commit sin comes from the 
devil. In connection with what has been 
said, a reference must be made to vii. 14: 


Behold he travaileth with iniquity, 
He hath conceived mischief, and brought forth 
falsehood. 


Here again, the analogy suggests the bringing 
forth of something that existed previously 


* This subject is dealt with in Oesterley and Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), chap. xii. 
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within. There is one other passage which 
must be briefly considered under this heading, 
li. 5 (7 in Hebr.): 


Behold, I was born in iniquity (‘avon), 
And in sin did my mother conceive me. 


The innate evil in man is the truth which is 
clearly expressed here; it may, or may not, 
be that the psalmist intends to plead this 
in extenuation of his sinning against God 
—commentators differ in their opinion as 
to this—but the fact that Sin is in man 
seems unquestionably to be what the passage 
teaches. Briggs maintains that the refer- 
ence is not to “the iniquity of the parent, 
or to an iniquitous condition of the infant 
when brought forth’; but contends that 
“the poet here alludes to the historic origin 
of the nation in their patriarchal ancestors, 
as in Isa. xliii. 27 (Thy first father sinned, and 
thine «interpreters [i.e. false prophets] have 
transgressed against me); their first father 
committed sin, and all his posterity since 
his day have followed him in transgression.” ! 
It must be confessed that the reasoning is 
somewhat difficult to follow here; it seems 


1 OP, cit. ii. p. 6, 
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more in accordance with the meaning of 
the verse as it stands, to recognize frankly, 
with Gunkel, that “‘ we must see in passages 
like these the preparation for the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of Original Sin’; and he 
goes on to say: ‘‘ Ancient Israel does not 
believe in an absolute corruption of Human 
Nature, but it postulates only a tendency 
towards sinning.”’' But, as he says else- 
where, “‘ Sinning cleaves to him by nature.” 

The teaching of the passages so far con- 
sidered, therefore, is that, when man sins, 
it is from, and of, himself that he does so; 
the origin of his evil-doing is in himself, and 
this both as regards source and action. In 
so far as evil is part of his nature, man is 
a helpless and passive victim, and in so far 
as he obeys its baneful influence, he is its 
active agent; but the fons et origo is in 
man.’ 

§ ill. There is one passage which, at any 
rate, adumbrates teaching, which was at 
one time vigorously combated, but which in 
later times was accepted by the exponents of 


1 Ausgewahite Psalmen, p. 115. 

2 Cp. Ixxix. 8: Remember not against us the iniquity of 
our forefathers ; whether in a man, or in his ancestors, it 
is im man that sin arises, 


a 
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official Judaism—the teaching, namely, that 

evil originates with God. The passage is 

cxli. 4: ; 
Incline not my heart to any evil thing, 
To be occupied in deeds of wickedness. 


The converse of this is found in cxix. 36, 
where the same word for “‘incline”’ is used, 
(and where, in the second clause of the verse, 
a similar thought to the above is found) : 


Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
- And not to covetousness. 

In these two passages the “inclination” 
is thought of as being caused by God ; but 
there are other passages in the Old Testament 
where the same word for “ to incline ”’ is used, 
and in which man is represented as causing 
the “inclination’’:! so that there is no 
ambiguity in the meaning of the word in the 
two.passages from the Psalms before us. Both 
the psalms in question are generally acknow- 
ledged to be of late date, belonging perhaps to 
the Greek, or even to the Maccabean period, 
so that we are justified in taking into account 
the thought-tendencies of the time, or of times 
slightly later, as reflected in other books. From 


1 Cp. Judg. xxiv. 23, 2 Sam, xix. 14 (15 in Hebr.), 
Prov. ii, 2, XXi. I, 
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these books it is perfectly clear that sharp 
differences of opinion existed as to whether, 
or not, God was to be regarded as the original 
Creator of Sin. In Ecclesiasticus we have, 
in XV. II-I5, a polemic against the contention 
that God is the author of Sin: 


Say not: “‘ From God is my transgression,” 
For that which he hateth he made not. 
Say not: “(It is) he that made me to stumble,” 
For there 1s no need of evil men. 
Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And he doth not let it come nigh to them that fear 
him. 


This shows that there were those who held 
the contrary view. On the other hand, in 
Ecclus. xxxili. 15, occurs the following : 


Good is set against evil, and life against death ; 
So ts the godly against the sinner. 

Thus look upon all the works of the Most High ; 
There ave two and two, one against another. 


That these antitheses are all spoken of as 
“the works of the Most High,” seems to imply 


1 Cf. Jas. i. 13, 14: Let no man say when he ts tempted, 
I am tempted of God ; for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
and he himself tempteth no man, but each man is tempied 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed. 

* The Hebrew of this passage is not extant, 
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the belief that evil was created by God; it 
is, at any rate, certain that at a, compara- 
tively speaking, early period, the teaching 
must have been put forth which became 
crystallized in Midrashic and Talmudic writ- 
ings ; for in these we find it often definitely 
stated that God, as the Creator of all things, 
created evil. This is said in the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, xxvii., while in the Yalkut 
Shimeont Beresh, xliv., God is represented 
as saying: “I grieve that I created man of 
earthly substance ; for had I created him of 
heavenly substance he would not have re- 
belled against me”’; or, again, in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Kiddushin 30°, it is said: 
“T created an evil tendency (Yetzer); I 
created for him (i.e. for man, in order to 
counteract the evil tendency) the Law as a 
means of healing. If ye occupy yourselves 
with the Law, ye will not fall into the power 
of it (i.e. of the evil tendency).’’ There are 
many other passages to the same effect. 

We must, therefore, at the least, reckon 
with the possibility that in the two passages 
from the Psalms under consideration the 
thought is contained that the bias towards 
evil comes from God. 

1.Cp, Job i. 10-12, 
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In the Psalms, then, while the existence of 
Sin is taken for granted, there is very little 
speculation as to its origin. The fault of sin- 
ning is always ascribed to man, so much so 
that in some passages the belief seems to be 
implied that its origin is tobe found in man. 
In a very few instances the teaching that the 
original tendency to sin comes from God 
seems to be implicitly implied. 


III. Tuer EssEnceE oF SIN. 


That which, in the Psalms, constitutes the 
essence of Sin is, first and foremost, the con- 
scious and wilful setting-up of oneself against 
God. ‘This takes a variety of forms. 

§i. First, there is that of personal insult to 
God. This, in its worst aspect, takes the 
form of denying that God is the champion of 
right and righteousness ; in x. 4, it is said: 


The wicked, in the pride of his countenance, 
(saith), ‘‘ He will not require it”? ; 
All his thoughts are, “‘ There is no God.” 


The words, “‘ There is no God,” do not mean 
that God is non-existent ; it is not an atheistic 
position which is here described ; the words 
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express, though in a very different spirit, the 
same thought as that uttered in the first verse 
of the psalm : 


Why standest thou afar off, O Lord? 
Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble ? 


Whereas the godly man, in perplexity, 
wonders why God permits the persecution of 
the helpless—though his profession of faith is 
contained in verse 5—the wicked maintain, 
in effect, that God does not intervene, “is 
not there,’ for the simple reason that the 
triumph of wickedness does not matter to 
Him. The same thought is present in xiv. I 
(ep, Hii, 1): 

The Ay hath said in his heart, ‘‘ There is no 
0 ae 


The verse goes on to describe the doings of 
the wicked, which are accomplished with im- 
punity ; and it is for this reason that the 
“fool ”’ (better, ‘impudent ”’ man) supposes 
that his doings are indifferent to God; he 
denies, in effect, the ethical purity of God. 
A good commentary on the attitude here por- 
trayed is contained in 1, 21: 

These things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 

Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an 

one as thyself’; 
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(But) I will convict thee and set (the matter) 
before thine eyes. 


Another passage which graphically describes 
the essential wickedness of the ungodly is 
X. II-I3: 


He saith in his heart, ‘‘ God hath forgotten, 
He Indeth his face, he will never seeit”? . . 
Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God, 
And sayin his heart, “ Thou wilt not require 
at ?-” 


Cp. also cxxxix. 20. 


These passages express clearly what is the 
most serious aspect of Sin—the attitude of 
mind which regards God as acquiescing in 
what is wrong, and thus virtually imputes 
sin to Him; this can only be paralleled by 
the similar spirit spoken of by our Lord«in 
Mark iii. 29, 30: . . . But whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never 
forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin ; 
because they said, He hath an unclean spirit. 


§ ii. Secondly, there is the wilful transgres- 
sion of God’s testimonies and commandments, 
This constitutes, though in a. less degree, a 
personal insult to God, because it is a deliber- 
ate contempt for what He requires, For 
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example, in xii. 4 (5 in Hebr.), the ungodly 
are represented as saying : 


To our tongue will we give strength, 
Our lips are our own ; who is lord over us ? 


How transgression against the divine pre- 
cepts is seen to be truly affecting the very 
Personality of God is expressed in a somewhat 
anthropomorphic, but very realistic, way in 
XIV. 2, 3 (cp. liii. 2, ay" 


The Lord looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, 
To see if there were any that would deal 
wisely, 
That did seek after God. 
(But) they are all gone aside ; they are alto- 
gether become filthy, 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 


Again, transgression is described as taking 
the place of divine inspiration in the heart of 
the wicked, and thus banishing from it the 
recognition of God; xxxvi. 1: 


An oracle of Transgression [revealeth itself] 
to the wicked in the midst of his heart, 
(So that) there is no fear of God before his 
eyes. 


- The distance between God and the wicked 
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is such’ that even the semblance of an ac- 
knowledgement of Him by them is rebuked ; 
Sin creates such a gulf between God and 
those who practise it that there cannot be the 
faintest communion between them ; see, e.g., 
116 ff: 


But unto the wicked God saith, 
“ What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 
And that thou hast taken my covenant in thy 
mouth ? 
Seeing thou hatest correction, 
And castest my words behind thee... . 


This thought of the distance between God 
and the followers of Sin, together with the 
inevitable punishment of these, is brought out 
again in Ixxili. 27: 


> 


For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish ; 
Thou hast destroyed all them that go a-whoring 
from thee. 


In more abstract form the antagonism 
that exists between God and Sin is seen in the 
words of xciv. 20: 


Can the throne of wickedness: have fellowship 
with thee, | 
Which frameth mischief by statute. 


1 Lit. a yawning gulf = ‘‘ Destruction” or ‘f Ruin”’; cp, 
lvii. 1 (2 in Hebr.), ' 
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These and other similar passages teach 
that the transgression of God’s commands 
involves an insult to Him, it constitutes an 
act which touches the honour of God. 

§iii. In the next place, sin against the godly, 
as belonging to God, is scarcely less sinful 
than the direct insulting of God Himself; 
see, e.g., Xiv. 4-6: 


Have they no knowledge, all the workers of 
iniquity ? 
Who eat up my people, as they eat bread. 
There were they in great fear, 
For God is in the generation of the righteous. 
Ye put to shame the counsel of the poor, 
Because* the Lord (is) his refuge. 


The psalmist feels justified in calling upon 
God to punish the wicked who oppress the 
afflicted, because the harm done to these 
is ‘sin against God; this is brought out in 
X. 12-15: 


Anse, O Lord ; O God lift up thine hand, 
Forget not the meek. 
Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God, 


And say in his heart, ‘‘ Thou wilt not require 
Gi?” 


1 The Hebrew text of this clause does not appear to be 
in order, 


2) Ore" Bat:’* 
6 
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Thou hast seen travail and grief, thou beholdest 
(it) to vequite it with thy hand ; 
Upon thee the helpless leaveth it [i.e. the 
requiting |, 
And (as for) the fatherless, thou hast been his 
helper. 
Break thou the arm of the wicked, 
And (as for) the evil man, seek out his wicked- 
ness, till thou find none. 


What man calls upon God to do here is 
elsewhere represented as, in any case, His 
intention ; xii. 5 (6 in Hebr.): 


“ For the spoiling of the poor, for the sighing of 
the needy, 
Now will I arise,” saith the Lord, 
‘“T will place him in the safety he panteth for.” 


The identification, which is frequently im- 
plied, between the enemies of the godly 
and the enemies of God, should be borne in 
mind when reading the so-called ‘ impre- 
catory’”’ psalms; it may, to some extent, 
be urged in extenuation of the cruel spirit 
displayed in these. That it is not always 
personal vengeance which is sought, but, at 


1 The Hebrew text of this clause is uncertain. 
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any rate, in some cases the expression of 
a real zeal for God’s honour, can be seen from 
the psalmist’s words in cxxxix. 2I, 22: 


Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee ? 
And do not I loathe them that rise up 
against thee ? 
I hate them with a perfect hatred ; 
I count them mine (own) enemies. 


Itis this identification between the enemies 
of God and the enemies of the godly which, 
in some measure, must account for an element 
in the doctrine of Sin in the Psalms which, 
indeed, is characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole; namely, that there is no 
differentiation between Sin and sinners. Sin 
does not exist apart from its exhibition in 
the sinner; there is no principle of evil; 
what constitutes Sin are sinful acts, indivi- 
dual acts of rebellion against God, and against 
those who love Him; and therefore if these 
acts are refrained from, and the positive 
precepts of God are observed, the possibility 
is by no means excluded of the servants of 
God being all that He can require; see, 
for example, such a passage as the following, 
in which what has been said is well illustrated, 
both as regards the non-differentiation be- 
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tween Sin and sinners, and the (implied) 
perfection of the godly man, v. 4-7: 


For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in 
. wickedness, 
The evil man shall not sojourn with thee, 
The arrogant shall not stand in thy sight ; 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
Thou shalt destroy them that speak lies ; 
The Lord abhorreth the bloodthirsty and de- 
ceitful man. 
But as for me, in the multitude of thy loving- 
kindness, will I come into thy house ; 
In fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. 


From what has been said, it will be clear 
that by the essence of Sin in the Psalms 
something very different is taught from what 
the New Testament teaches on the subject. 
While Sin involves separation from God, 
and the sinner is debarred from fellowship 
with Him, the godly can, by his observance 
of the Law and of the commandments of 
God, secure for himself a state of perfect 
justification in the sight of God; so much 
so that he regards himself as belonging to 
an entirely different category from that of 
the sinners. This, indeed, is what must 
strike every careful reader of the Psalms, 
namely, the fundamental differentiation be- 
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tween the godly and the sinners therein 
portrayed.' We shall have to return to 
this in §IV.; in the meantime it is well to 
bear in mind that in this respect the doctrine 
of Sin in the Psalms shows a marked differ- _ 
ence from the fuller recognition of the uni- 
versality of Sin, that is to say, the deeper 
apprehension of Sinfulness which is taught 
in the Christian Church; the words of St. 
Paul in Rom. iii., 20-24, are well worth 
pondering in this connection : 


_ “Because by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight ; for through the law cometh 
the knowledge of sin. But now, apart from the 
law, a righteousness of God hath been manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; even 
the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ unto all them that believe ; for there is no 
distinction ; for all have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 


IV. THE SENSE OF SIN. 


It may be confidently asserted that in no 
literature that the world has ever known is 
the expression of the sense of Sin more 

1 Though this is the normal teaching in the Psalms, there 
are exceptional instances in which the universality of Sin 


in man is taught ; see below, iv. § i. 


6* 
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touchingly or more whole-heartedly set forth 
than in some of the psalms of the Hebrews ; 
and this in spite of the fact that the realiza- 
tion of the essence of Sin falls short of what 
the fuller revelation of God, as proclaimed 
in the New’ Testament, has taught men 
concerning the ‘‘ exceeding sinfulness of Sin ” 
(cp. Rom. vii. 13). 


It has been sometimes claimed that the peniten- 
tial psalms of the Babylonians offer a parallel to 
those of the Old Testament ; this parallel is purely 
superficial ; and, as far as real devotional feeling 
is concerned, comparison between the two is out 
of the question. Even for those who, like the 
present writer, are unable to read these Babylonian 
‘‘penitential’”’ psalms in the original form, it is 
possible to gain a clear idea of the spirit permeating 
them from the excellent translations which have 
been published ;1 the perusal of a large number of 
these convinces one of the truth contained in the 
words of one of the foremost living Assyriolo- 
gists, when he says: “From the examples here 
offered in this department of Babylonian-Assyrian 
literature, the conclusion is gained that there can 
be no question of a direct influence of Babylonian- 
Assyrian prayers of plaint and penitence (‘‘ Klage- 
und Bussgebete’”’) upon the like products of the 


1 E.g. Morris Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyviens, ii. pp. 1-137; Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen 
und Gebete, in ‘‘ Der alte Orient,” vii. Heft. 3 ; Otto Weber, 
Die Literatur dev Babylonier und Assyrer, pp. 114-146, 
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Bible. The penitential spirit, though emphasized 
in a striking manner in some of these prayers, is 
not the essential feature; this is to be sought 
rather in the plaint itself. A secondary feature 
which comes into consideration is the prayer that 
the divine wrath may cease ; while the element of 
penitence itself only appears in the third place. 
On the other hand, in those Biblical psalms which 
~ are reckoned among the penitential ones, the main 
stress is laid upon humility and penitence in the 
sight of the righteous Creator of the universe. 
Moreover, the whole conception of penitence is, in 
the Biblical psalms, of an entirely different charac- 
ter; for the penitent, in giving vent to his religious 
- emotions, starts from the conviction that the Deity, 
Who points to a righteous manner of life as the 
supreme object of religion, is Himself filled with 
the feeling of absolute righteousness. According to 
the prophetic-monotheistic conception of the world, 
which constitutes the basis of the Biblical psalms, 
the Creator can only act in accordance with the 
law of righteousness. In view of such ideas there 
can be no question of divine arbitrariness. Even 
when one takes the question of ritual offences into 
consideration, it is still the fact that the transgres- 
sions, which in the Psalms call forth the sense of 
sin, are, generally speaking, in the domain of morals ; 
while, in the Babylonian-Assyrian psalms the condi- 
tions are exactly reversed, for in them Sin, whether 
conscious or not, consists, in the main, in errors of 
ceremonial in the sight of the gods. It is only 
the exception where reference is made to moral 
offences.’’ + 
1 Morris Jastrow, Op. cit., p. 133. 
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Let us now turn to some passages in the 
Psalms, and see how the Sense of Sin is there 
portrayed. 

§ i. It is well to note, first of all, that in 
some exceptional cases the universality of 
Sin is taught; this is not, as we have seen, 
the normal teaching of the Psalms; but in 
dealing with the subject of the Sense of Sin, 
this exceptional teaching must be taken into 
account, otherwise we should be ignoring 
a striking element in it. 

In cxliii. 2, the psalmist sings : 


Enter not into judgement with thy servant, 
For in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified. 


It is not surprising that this verse should 
have been chosen as one of the “‘ Sentences 
from Scripture”? with which the Church’s 
Daily Services commence, for it anticipates, 
and essentially accords with; Christian teach- 
ing. 

The same truth, though in a modified form, 
is, in some sense, implied in the recognition 
of the sins of the forefathers, the results of 
which were seen to be entailed upon their 
descendants ; so, for example, in Ixxix. 8: 
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Remember not against us the imquities of our 
forefathers ; 
Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us, 
For we are brought very low. 


The community of sinfulness between the 
forefathers and the descendants is very 
pointedly brought out in cvi. 6, 7: 


We have sinned with our fathers, 
We have committed iniquity, we have done 
wickedly. 
Our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt, . 
They remembered not the multitude of thy 
mercres, 
But were rebellious at the sea, even the Red 
Sea. 


Not only is Sin thus acknowledged to be 
widespread, but it is realized that God sees 
all iniquity : ; 
Thou hast set our iniquities before thee. 


Our secret sins in the light of thy counten- 
ance (xc. 8, cp. xliv. 21). 


So that the penitent sinner must perforce 
cry: | 
Who can discern his errors ? 


Absolve me from hidden (faults) (xix. 12 
[13 in Hebr.]). 


1 Cp. the whole psalm, and see Ixxviii. 7 ff. 
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§ 11. This leads us on to the more specific 
confession of sins in the sight of God, which is 
of the essence of the Sense of Sin. Pregnant 
with meaning are the words in xxxviil. 4 
(5 in Hebr.): 


For mine iniquities have gone over my head, 
As an heavy burden they are too heavy for 
me. 


The psalmist, in the outpouring of his 
heart, cares little how he piles up his meta- 
phors so long as he can disburden himself of 
the horrible weight upon him, through the 
acknowledgement of his guilt. He first 
likens his iniquities to an overflowing flood 
which threatens to engulf him ; this metaphor, 
for expressing the overwhelming nature of 
Sin, is used elsewhere in the Psalms; in 
Xvill. 4, for example, it says : 


The floods of ungodliness made me afraid. . 


The same thought is elaborated in Ixix, 1, 2, 
where the context (verse 5) shows that the 
reference is to Sin: 


Save me, O God ; 
For the waters are come in unto my soul. 
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I. sink in the deep mire, where there is no 
standing, 
I am come into deep waters, where the floods 
overflow me. 


The psalmist, then (in xxxviii. 4), abruptly 
changes the metaphor, and compares his 
sins to a burden too heavy for him to bear ; 
the metaphor is a significant. one, for it 
implies the recognition of the need of one 
who is stronger than he to lift the load from 
off him. In the same psalm the penitent 
realizes that, with confession, repentance must 
go hand in hand: 


For I am ready to halt, 

And my sorrow 1s continually before me ; 
For I will declare mine iniquity ; 

I will be sorry for my sin (verses 17, 18). 


In another psalm, in which, however, the 
psalmist is speaking in the name of his 
nation, the manifold sins of the people are 
likened to a countless multitude, xl. 12 (13 in 
Hebr) : 


For wickednesses surrounded me until (they 
were) without number, 
Mine tmiquities took hold of me, so that I 
was not able to see, 
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More numerous were they than the hatrs of my 
head, and my strength (lit. “‘ my heart ’’) 
hath forsaken me. 


Of a more individual character, and im- 
portant from another point of view, is xli. 4 
(5 in Hebr.): 


I said, O Lord, have mercy upon me ; 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against 
thee. 


Sin is here represented as a disease ; this 
is clear from the use of the word “heal” 
(rapha’), which is the regular word for healing 
ordinary sickness ; in Gen. 1. 2, for example, 
the participle is used, and means “a physi- 
cian’; it is, however, frequently used meta- 
phorically in the sense of forgiveness, so in 
Bs. Ket 


O Lord, my God, 
I cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me 
(cp. Cvil. 20). 


Closely connected with this is the belief, 
to which we shall have to refer again later on, 
that the consequences of Sin entail disease on 
the sinner, a disease which God alone can 
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cure; this is brought out with great clear- 
ness in cili. 2-4: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits ; 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
_ Who redeemeth thy life from the Pit, 
Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness 
and tender mercies. 
In every case the desire for “‘ healing ”’ is 
an implicit confession of sinfulness. But the 
most pointed example of the Sense of Sin, in 
which the recognition of sinfulness, the ack- 
nowledgement and confession of sins, as well 
as the yearning for divine forgiveness, are all 
expressed, is, of course, li. 1-4 (3-6 in Hebr.): 


Be gracious unto me, O God, according to thy 
lovingkindness, 
According to the multitude of thy mercies blot 
out my transgressions. 
Wash me throughly from mine imquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
For I am conscious of my transgression, 
And my sin 1s continually confronting me. 
Against thee, against thee only, have I sinned, 
And committed the wickedness,—in thy sight. 


It is noteworthy here that the penitent 
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recognizes his sinfulness in the sight of God 
to partake of a threefold nature—‘‘ ini- 
quity ” (‘avon), a turning out of the right way, 
and thus consisting of a course of unrighteous- 
ness; ‘‘sin’’ (chattath), a missing of the 
mark which should be the aim of right living 
in God’s sight ; and “‘ transgression ”’ (pesha‘), 
the act of rebellion against God.1 And just 
as the deep realization of his sin causes the 
psalmist to describe it in its fulness, from 
every point of view, so also is the depth 
of his yearning that the sin might be taken 
away, and he uses three words to express the 
obliteration of sin. ‘Blot out” (mdchdh; 
the word occurs again in verse g [11 in Hebr.]) ; 
this word is used to express two things, 
though they are allied in meaning ; in Isa. xxv. 
8, it occurs in the sense of “‘ wiping away ” 
tears from the face (cp. also 2 Kings xxi. 13: 
Prov. xxx. 20); in the passage before us it 
refers, more probably, to the “ effacing” of 
the sinner’s record in the book of God; 
in Exod. xxxii. 32, 33, Moses says :-.. 

and rf not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 


1 The three words are also used together in xxxii. 1, 2, 
where likewise three words for the obliteration of sin are 
used, though they are different from those used in the 
passage before us. 
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which thou hast written. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned against 
me, him will I blot out of my book. The same 
idea occurs in the New Testament, Col. ii. 14: 
.. » having blotted out the bond written in 
ordinances that was against us (cp. Acts iii. 19) ; 
still more pointed in Rev. iii. 5: And I will 
in no wise blot his name out of the book of life. 
The second word used is ‘‘ wash” (Rkdbas) ; 
this root occurs in Lev. xiii. 55, of a plague 
being ‘“‘ washed out ”’; also in Lev. xiv., fre- 
quently, of washing the person after recovery 
from leprosy ; so that we have here again the 
idea of Sin being a disease. And lastly 
“cleanse” (¢ahar), which, like the preceding 
word, is a term largely used in the Levitical 
ritual, e.g. Lev. xiii. 6, 34, and elsewhere, 
in reference to the cleansing from leprosy. 


It will be instructive to refer briefly here to the 
general idea of “washing” or ‘“‘cleansing,”’ ac- 
cording to the Levitical Ritual, for it will show (by 
way of contrast) to what an advance in spiritual 
conception the Psalms bear witness. Two passages 
come mainly into consideration : 

Num. viii. 7, 8: Before the Levites were fit to 
enter upon their duties, there were certain cere- 
monies to be gone through, which were believed to 
have the effect of cleansing them from their sins. 
They had first to be sprinkled with the “ waters of 
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expiation ’’ (lit. “‘ waters of sin ’’) ; then they had 
to shave and wash ; after that they had to offer 
up a “‘sin-offering,” ie. an offering which took 
away sin. There can be little doubt that we have 
here an instance of duplication to make certainty 
doubly sure. The water took away the sin, but to 
make certain, in such special cases as the sanctifi- 
cation of the Levites to their holy office, a sin-offering 
also was offered. The two were analogous rites, as 
their name implies; viz. “‘ waters of sin’ means 
water that takes away sin, ‘“sin-offering ’’ means 
an offering that takes away sin. 

Lev. xiv. 1-32: Without going into details, it 
will be found, on reading this passage, that the 
recovered leper had, among other things, to wash 
in “living” water, and to offer a sin-offering. 
This, in the case of a leper, was of still greater 
significance than in the example just given, inas- 
much as leprosy was par excellence the symbol of Sin, 
and, like other chastisements, regarded as the result 
of Sin. The recovered leper, according to this 
passage, had a long series of purifications to go 
through before the taint of sin could be removed. 
This passage is especially instructive, because it is 
not the leprosy itself from which the man was being 
cleansed, for in verses 3 and 4 the directions given 
are: ... and the priest shall look, and, behold, if 
the plague of leprosy be healed in the leper, then shall 
the priest command . . .; that is to say, the actual 
physical disease had departed before this cleansing 
process was undertaken. It would seem that the 
invisible taint of sin (as distinct from its visible 
manifestation), on account of which the divine 
visitation, in the shape of leprosy, had overtaken 
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the man, was that which the cleansing process was 
intended to purify, for the man could not enter 
into God’s presence for worship until he had washed, 
etc. (Cp. Oesterley and Box, Of. cit., chap. xiii.). 
In Psalm li. the old technical terms are used, but 
their meaning has become wholly spiritualized. 


It is characteristic of the deep sincerity 
which pervades the psalmist’s words that 
he realizes the fact that, although he himself 
has only now come to be conscious of the 
- real nature of his sinfulness, he nevertheless 
recognizes that God has known it all along ; 
this becomes clear when one notices that 
the cry to God for forgiveness comes first, 
and then the words “For I,” expressed 
in the emphatic way in the original, “am 
conscious (lit. ‘know ’) of my transgression.” 
It is also significant that, although the sin 
which has been committed was against a 
man, as is clear from verse 14 (16 in Hebr.), 
this is yet so emphatically described as 
having been against God; this witnesses 
to an intense realization of Sin; trans- 
gression against the second commandment 
of the Law, which is, “like unto” the first 
(cp. Matt. xxii. 36-40) is, in reality, the 
breaking of the first. 

Further, the psalmist lays stress on another 
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element in the true Sense of Sin; confession 
of guilt leads the way to the knowledge of 
the mind of God; the realization of indi- 
vidual sinfulness gives a deeper insight into 
the awful chasm which separates between 
the sinner, and the purity, and holiness, and 
majesty of God; then the void in the heart 
of the penitent becomes a sense of horror, 
and it comes upon him like a flash what is 
really wanted, what only can fill that void : 


Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward paris. 


No man can have the knowledge of God 
unless the truth of God is in his heart ; there- 
fore the psalmist continues : 


And in the hidden part thou shalt make me to 
‘know wisdom ; 


by wisdom is meant “ the fear of the Lord ” 
(see cxi. 10). But the truth, and knowledge, 
and fear of God can only be properly appre- 
hended by the heart made clean by God, so 
the psalmist continues : 


Purge me with hyssop, and I. shall be clean ; 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow 
(verse 7 [9 in Hebr.]). 
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The language is again figurative, and bor- 
rowed from Lev. xiv, where the ceremonial 
for the cleansing of the leper is described ; 
“hyssop’? was a small plant which grew 
out of the wall, according to r Kings iv. 33, 
(v. 13 in Hebr.), where it is contrasted with 
the cedar that is in Lebanon; a bunch of 
this was used as a sprinkler. According to 
Exod. xii. 22, the blood was sprinkled on 
the doorposts with a bunch of hyssop. The 
use of the term here is, therefore, full of 
significance, for the psalmist calls upon God 
to bring about the inward and spiritual 
cleansing which the priest in the Levitical 
ritual could only do outwardly. 

A final stage in the upward path of the 
penitent is the desire for, and resolve of, 
permanent amendment of life; but, again, 
this is unattainable by human effort, how- 
ever strenuous it may be; God alone can 
incline the heart and bend the stubborn 
spirit to sustained striving ; so the psalmist 


prays : 


Create for me a clean heart, O God ; 
And renew a steadfast spirit within me ; 
Cast me not away from thy presence, 
And take not thy holy spirit from me (verses 
10, 11, [12, 13 in Hebr.]). 
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To abide in the presence of God, and to be 
upheld by His Spirit, this alone can save the 
sinner from spiritual. death (cp. xix. 13, 
CxIx. 176). 

This wonderful psalm, revealing as it does 
the innermost recesses of the penitent’s 
heart, demands far more minute and careful 
study than we have space for here; besides, 
it would take us too far afield, as our object 
is only to point out the chief elements of 
the doctrine of Sin in the Psalms. 

One final passage must be quoted under 
this heading, both because it refers to con- 
fession of sin, and also because it witnesses 
_to one other element in the Sense of Sin, 
namely, the fear which the true penitent feels 
lest his sin should be the means of harming 
others, lxix. 5, 6 (6, 7 in Hebr.): 


O God, thou knowest my foolishness, 
And my guiltinesses are not hid from thee, 
Let not them that wait on thee be ashamed through 
me, O Lord God of hosts, 
Let not them that seek thee be brought to 
dishonour through me, O God of Israel. 


V. THE SENSE OF INNOCENCE. 


It must strike one at first sight as incon- 
gruous to find that while, on the one hand, 
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the expression of the Sense of Sin is so pro- 
nounced, there should, on the other, be many 
passages in which assertions of innocence 
are equally strongly expressed. Let us begin 
by giving some examples, and then seek to 
account for this attitude. 

§1. In vii. 3-5, there are some words which 
seem to amount to a challenge to God to 
deliver, the speaker to his enemies if any 
wickedness is found in him : 


O Lord my God, if I have done this ; 
If there be any iniquity in my hands ; 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace withme... | 
(Then) let the enemy pursue my soul, and 
overtake tt ; 
Yea, let him tread my life down to the earth, 
And lay my glory in the dust. 


In verse 8 (9 in Hebr.) of the same psalm, 
the psalmist contrasts the divine judging of 
the Gentiles with that which will be accorded 
to him: 


The Lord ministereth judgement to the peoples ; 
Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteous- 
ness, and to mine integrity within (lit. 
upon) me (cp. xxvi. I, 2; xiliii. 1). 
7* 
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In another passage God is called upon to 
witness that He has found nothing amiss in 
His servant after having examined his heart, 
XVil. 3: 


Thou hast proved my heart, thou hast visited 
me in the night, 
Thou hast tried me, and findest no evil 
purpose in Me ; 
My mouth shall not transgress. 


In a number of other passages this sense of 
innocence is expressed in even more emphatic 
terms ; but, as in these there is also contained 
one, at all events, of the main reasons for 
this attitude, we can consider them in con- 
nection with our attempt to account for 
such a feeling of self-righteousness. 

§ ii. To the psalmist the reward which has 
been accorded to him by God is a proof that 
he has acted in accordance with the divine 
will; the knowledge of this brings home to 
him the conviction that he must be righteous. 
Duty well fulfilled naturally and rightly 
arouses in the heart the feeling of satisfaction ; 
the joy of right-doing is part of its reward, 
The consciousness of acting as we believe 
God would have us act proclaims a man to 
be a righteous man; he cannot hide it 
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from himself; consequently he glories in 
the sense of righteousness. This is clearly 
the mental attitude of the writer when he 
says, in xviii. 20-24 (21-25 in Hebr.): 


The Lord rewardeth me according to my right- 
 COUSNESS, 
According to the cleanness of my hands doth 
he recompense me. 
Because I have observed the ways of the Lord, 
And have not done wickedly (in departing) 
from my God. 
For all his judgements are before me, 
And (as for) his statutes, I do not depart 
from them ; 
Yea, I was perfect (in my dealings) with him, 
And kept myself from mine imquity. 


The words “‘ judgements ” and “statutes” 
refer, as always, to the precepts of the Law ; 
to fulfil these resulted in becoming perfect 
in the sight of God. It is here, therefore, 
that we find one line of explanation of what 
often strikes us now-a-days as an unwarrant- 
able assertion of righteousness. For us, this 
assertion would undoubtedly be unwarrant- 
able, for a reason to be given presently ; 
but to impute to the psalmists in those days 
a spirit of unjustifiable self-righteousness 
is an entire misapprehension of the religious 
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conditions of the times. Twofold action, 
one positive and one negative (though this 
latter is really involved in the former), con- 
stituted the whole duty of man; the positive 
action was that expressed in the last quota- 
tion, namely, the fulfilment of the precepts 
of the Law; the other is referred to in the 
following words, xliv. 20, 21: 


If we have forgotten the name of our God, 

Or spread forth our hands to a strange god, 
Shall not God search this out ? 

For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 


To be instant in carrying out the Law of 
God, to turn the back on idolatry, this was 
righteousness ; he who did this did all that 
even God Himself could expect, and the 
reward could be demanded as of right. This 
position is perfectly consistent and logical, 
as far as it goes; what we have to remember 
is that in those days this constituted the 
whole of the position. We do not tolerate 
a spirit of self-righteousness now-a-days, for 
two reasons—at least these ultimately lie 
at the base of whatever reasons we give 
utterance to—first, because we realize far 
more the part that divine grace plays in all 
human action, and secondly because we, in 
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consequence, do not assign undue power to 
the human will; and there is a third reason 
which is expressed in these words: When 
ye shall have done all the things that are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which it was our duty to do ;? 
nothing more than that. 

§ ili. There is another line of explanation to 
be given in reference to the Sense of Innocence 
which figures in some of the psalms. This 
is expressed in a clear way in xxvi. I-5, 
where the psalmist first protests his inno- 
cence, and then, in verses 4 and 5, gives 
what is, at any rate, a contributory reason, 
for this: 


Judge me, O Lord, for I have walked in mine 
integrity, 
I have trusted also in the Lord without 
wavering. 
Examine me, O Lord, and prove me ; 
Try my reins and my heart. 
For thy lovingkindness is before mine eyes ; 
And I have walked in thy truth. 
I have not sat with vain persons, 
Neither will I go in with dissemblers. 
I hate the congregation of evil-doers, 
And will not sit with the wicked (cp. ci. 3-8). 


_1 Luke xvii. 10, 
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Here it will be seen at once that there enters 
in, implicitly, a comparison between the 
psalmist and the ungodly. This attitude 
is, obviously, a very dangerous one; but 
there was no sort of doubt that when the 
psalmist contrasted the evil life of the wicked 
with the whole-hearted desire to serve God, 
and the strenuous observance of the Law, of 
which he was conscious within himself, the 
difference was very great; the result was a 
conviction of innocence which was inevit- 
able, and, to be frank, it was very natural. 
The religious standard of the times, and 
the fact of the enormous difference between 
the devout psalmist and the ungodly men 
he saw about him—these are two considera- 
tions which must be given their due weight 
when reading passages in the Psalms in 
which the Sense of Innocence is expressed. 


VI. THE RESULTS OF SIN. 


In the Psalms the punishment of the 
wicked, as the result of their sins, is very 
frequently emphasized. But this punish- 
ment is of a twofold character. At one 
time it is temporal adversity, in varying 
forms, which is to overtake the wicked ; 
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at another, the full punishment does not 
come until after death. This latter, we 
shall have to refer to again in Lecture III. 
There can be no doubt that these two con- 
ceptions of punishment for Sin reflect the 
ideas of different ages. The earlier belief, 
which regarded sickness and adversity as 
the visible manifestation of divine wrath 
for sin (cp. Isa. lili. 4), was seen to be not 
always in accordance with fact,’ since the 
wicked were often in prosperity, while the 
righteous were no less often afflicted; it 
was a later development of belief when it 
became realized that punishment hereafter 
awaited the enemies of God. 

Let us illustrate these two stages in the 
teaching concerning the results of Sin by a 
few quotations out of a large number that 
could be given. 

§ i. Nothing could illustrate more clearly 
the teaching that bodily sickness is one form 
of punishment for sin than the words in 
xxxviii. 3 ff. (4 ff. in Hebr.): 

There is no soundness in my flesh because of 
thine indignation, 


1 It is not intended to imply that sickness and adversity 
are never the penalty for sin—very far from that; see the 
words of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 30. 
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There is no rest in my bones because of my 
SUNS ; 
For mine tniquities have gone over my head, 
As an heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 
My wounds stink and are corrupt, 
Because of my foolishness. . . . (Cp. Xxxi. 
10, Ixix. 22-25.) 


The same thought is expressed as clearly 
in XXxix. II (12 in Hebr.): 


With rebukes dost thou chasten man because 
of iniquity, 


Adversity, as well as sickness, is one of 
the results of Sin, e.g. xxv. 17, 18: 


The troubles of my heart are enlarged ;* 
O bring me out of my distresses. 
Consider my affliction and my travail ; 
And forgive all my sins (cp. Ixvii. 6; Ixxxix. 
30-32 ; ciii. 3; cvil. 17, 34; cxlvi. 9). 


These, and many similar passages, refer to 
the results of Sin as experienced in this 
world. 

In the next place, punishment is meted 
out to the wicked in that they are cut 

1 The reading here is uncertain; the clause should proba- 


bly be read: ‘‘ The straitnesses of my heart enlarge thou,” 
the words being a prayer for relief. 
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off from the enjoyments of life, so, for ex- 
ample, in xxxiv. 16: 


The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, 
To cut of the remembrance of them from the 
earth (XXXvil. 12, 13, 38). 


These passages reflect the normal teaching 
both of the Psalms, and of the Old Testament 
generally, concerning the punishment of the 
wicked. 

§ i. But there are a certain number of 
passages in which a more developed teaching 
is found; in these the punishment of Sin 
is not restricted to this life; thus, in lv. 23, 
punishment consists not only in the cutting- 
off of the wicked in the midst of life, but 
also in further punishment hereafter : 


But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into 
the Prt of destruction ; 
Bloodthirsty and deceitjul men shall not live 
out half their days. 


Still more pointed is lxix. 28 (29 in Hebr.) : 


Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, 
And not be written with the righteous. 


1 See further on this expression below, pp. 136, 140. 
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Cp. the words in Dan. xii. 1: And at that 
time thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book. See 
further, on the Hereafter as a time of punish- 
ment for the wicked, Lecture III. 
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§ i. It will not be unprofitable to enumerate 
briefly the various words used in connection 
with the obliteration of Sin, for this will 
give us some clear insight into the general 
Old Testament idea of Forgiveness. 

(a) Nasa’. This root means literally “to 
lift up,” and also ‘“‘to bear ”’ ; in the former 
sense the word occurs in Isa. v. 26: And he 
will lift up an ensign to the nations from far. 
Then it is used in the sense of lifting something 
up in order to carry it away; e.g. in 2 Sam. 
iv. 4, it is said of Jonathan’s son: . . . and 
his nurse took him up and fled (cp. Gen. xxi. 18, 
Amos vi. 10). Here, therefore, we have the 
idea of the obliteration of Sin being brought 
about by its being /fted off the sinner; Sin 
is, as in xxxvili. 4, a burden weighing a man 
down. In the case of the second meaning, 
the idea is that of the Sin being carried by 
some one else; in this sense the word is 
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used in Isa. liii. 12, . . . yet he bare the sin of 
many, and also in Lev. xvi. 22, of the scape- 
goat: ... and the goat shall bear upon him 
all their iniquities unto a solitary land. These 
two meanings are very closely connected. 
This is probably the earliest word used for 
the taking away, i.e. the forgiving, of sins. 
It occurs in the Psalms in xxv. 18, xxxil. I, 5, 
Ixxxv. 2 (3 in Hebr.), xcix. 8, in the sense 
of ‘‘ to forgive.” 

(b) Kissah. This word means, in the first 
place, simply ‘“‘to cover,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word (e.g. Gen. ix. 23, XXXVIiil. I5, 
in reference to the body and the face); it 
also occurs frequently in the somewhat ex- 
tended meaning of covering something for the 
purpose of concealing it; so in Gen. xXxxvii. 
26: And Judah said unto his brethren, What 
profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal 
his blood ? (cp. Job. xvi. 18). It is in this 
sense in which it is used in reference to the 
forgiving of sin; God covers over the sin 
so that He does not see it ; in its origin the 
conception is a quaint one according to 
modern ideas. But in the Psalms, where 
it occurs in xXxxli. I, 5, lxxxv. 3 (cp. Job. 
xxxi, 33, Prov. x. 12), the thought is simply 
that of free forgiveness. 
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(c) Kippér. This word, like that just 
considered, was adapted, as a technical term, 
from the language of the Levitical ritual. It 
is possible that, in meaning, there is a connec- 
tion between the two, as this root also means 
“+to cover’; but there are differences of 
opinion regarding the root-signification. Ac- 
cording to some, the word comes from the 
Arabic, and the meaning is “to cover over” 
in the sense that a gift or an offering has the 
effect of covering over the eyes so that a cause 
of offence may not be seen; this meaning 
is illustrated, for example, in Gen. xx. 16: 
Behold, I have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver; behold, it 1s for thee a covering 
of the eyes to all that are with thee; and in 
vespect of all thou art righted. But still more 
pointed, on account of the use of the actual 
word under consideration, is Gen. xxxil. 20 
(2t in Hebr.): J will appease his face (iit., 
I will cover his face) with the present that goeth 
in front of me; and afterwards I will see his 
face, peradventure he will receive me. If 
this derivation is correct, the meaning “ to 
cover over”’ implies that an offering blinds 
the eyes of God to an offence which has been 
committed ; the offering is the means where- 
by God is induced not to regard the offence. 
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On the other hand, others believe that the 
word denotes that that. which is ‘“ covered 
over ’’ is not the face of God, but the cause 
of offence, so that it is not seen by God ; 
by this means the sin would be regarded 
as non-existent. According to the former 
meaning, the making of an atonement would 
be accomplished by a gift to the Deity: 
according to the latter, the sin would be, 
as it were, obliterated by means of covering 
it over through the offering of atonement ; 
for this latter, Lev. xvii. rz is instructive : 
It is the blood that maketh atonement (or ‘covers 
over’) by reason of the life (it is said in the 
first part of this verse that the life of the flesh 
as tn the blood). A third opinion is that the 
root-meaning of the word is “to wipe off,” 
or “to wipe clean”; this is the meaning 
of the cognate Syriac stem, and there are 
other Semitic analogies which can be urged 
in favour of this meaning. This word is 
used in Ixv. 3 (4 in Hebr.), Ixxviii. 38, Ixxix. 9. 

(d) Salach. The ordinary word for “to 
forgive,’ used always of God; it occurs in 
the Psalms in xxv. II; xxxvi. 1, 5; ciii. 3; 
_ CXXx. 4 (in this last the noun is used). 


1 See Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 381 (second edition), 
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Besides these there are several other 
words which may be briefly referred to: 

(e) Machah; “to blot out ”». see above, 
p. 94: ‘See li. 1,9, (3; £1, in Hebr.), cix. 14. 

(f) Rapha’; ‘to heal”; see above, p. 92. 
See xli. 4 (5 in Hebr.); cp. ciil. 3, CVil. 20. . 

(g) Kabas ; “to wash” ; see above, p. 95. 
See li. 2, 7, (9 in Hebr.). 

(h) Tahar; ‘‘to cleanse ”- see above, 
p. 95. The cognate Arabic root is explained 
as meaning “to put afar,” because he who 
was ritually clean “ separated” himself from 
all that might make him unclean.’ See 
li. 2, 7 (4, 9 in Hebr.). 

(i) Nagah. The literal sense of this word 
is probably (though this is uncertain) “ to 
be empty,” or “to empty out,” and thus 
“to be clean.”* In xix. 12 (13 in Hebr.) 
it has the sense of regarding as innocent, 
and can thus be rendered “acquit,” or 
‘absolve’? ; this is the only passage in the 
Psalms where the word is used in this sense. 

(j) Padah ; ‘to ransom,” or “to redeem.” 
This word contains the underlying idea of 
payment; and it is generally used of re- 

1 See, further, Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Re- 


ligionsgeschichte, ii. p. 22. 
2 See the Ow*ford Hebrew Lewicon, s.v. 
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leasing from an enemy by means of a ransom 
(cp. Exod. xiii. 13,14; Deut. vii. 8, xiii. 6). 
An instructive passage for the meaning of 
the word is Ps. lxix. 18 (19 in Hebr.), but 
here the word translated ‘‘redeem” in 
the Revised Version is ga’al, which is never 
used in reference to redemption from Sin ; 
in the second clause of the verse the word 
rendered ‘‘ransom” is the one before us. 
In the Psalms the word is only once used 
in connection with redemption from Sin, 
cxxx. 8, and here it is probably used rather 
of redeeming from the power of iniquity, 
than of forgiveness for actual sins committed. 

§ ii. It must strike one, at first, as somewhat 
strange that, in spite of the abundance of 
expressions used in reference to the oblitera- 
tion of Sin, there should be, comparatively 
speaking, so few passages in the Psalms 
in which the forgiveness, or taking away, 
of sin is spoken of ; yet so it is ; in the whole 
of the Psalter there are not much more than 
twenty passages in which this subject 1s 
dealt with. This is the more remarkable 
in that the expression of the Sense of Sin, 
as we have seen, is here so pronounced. The 
explanation of this is of a three-fold character. 
In the first place, a large proportion of the 
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Psalms is concerned with subjects with which 
the thought of the forgiveness of sins is of 
necessity absent ; songs of praise and thanks- 
giving, meditations, and historical odes, of 
which there are many in the Psalter, do not, 
from their very nature, touch upon the sub- 
ject. Secondly, it is frequently the case 
that when Sin is referred to, the sinners are 
thought of as either unworthy to be reckoned 
among the congregation of Israel, or else they 
are Gentiles; both categories are regarded 
as outside the pale of divine forgiveness. 
Such an attitude may be thought incongru- 
ous in a truly religious psalmist, but one 
has to reckon with the spirit of the age. 
And thirdly, many psalms deal with the state 
of the afflicted and the oppressed ; here, again 
it would be unreasonable to expect the sub- 
ject of forgiveness to be dealt with. Finally, 
it must also be remembered that the psalmists 
were par excellence the saints of the Lord, 
in whom the Sense of Innocence was strong 
for that very reason; and, even when not 
explicitly expressed, that Sense of Innocence 
was mentally present. 

§ iii. In proceeding now to examine the 
passages in which the forgiveness of sins is 
referred to, we shall see that the teaching on 


~~ 
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the subject is quite plain and straightforward. 
Divine forgiveness is, to the godly, free and 
unconditional ; this practically sums up the 
question, though one or two other elements 
force themselves into consideration, as we 
shall see. The recognition of divine forgive- 
ness is expressed, for example, in 1xxxvi. 5: 


For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, 
And plenteous in mercy unto all them that - 
call upon thee. 


The mere fact of “calling upon” God is 
sufficient to obtain forgiveness. The same 
free forgiveness is seen in ciil. 3 : 


Who forgiveth all thine imquities ; 
Who healeth all thy diseases. 


More distinctly still is this brought out in 
Ixv. 2, 3 (3, 4, in Hebr.): 


O thou that hearest prayer, 
Unto thee shall all flesh come. 
Iniquities prevail against me, 
(But) as for our transgressions, thou shalt 
purge them away. 


An interesting passage is cxxx. 3, 4, where 
the idea is expressed that forgiveness of 
8* 
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iniquities consists simply in their not being 
“ marked,” or “‘ observed,” by God : 


I} thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand ? 
But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared (or “ revered ’’).* 


Of course, this is brought about by the mercy 
of God, implicitly thought of. This real 
source of forgiveness is more explicitly ex- 
pressed in other passages, ciii. 3, just quoted, 
and xli. 4: 


I said, O Lord, have mercy upon me ; 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee. 


See also the beautiful passage cill. 10-13; 
cp. xxv. 7, Ixxviii. 38, 39, Ixxix. 8. Some- 
times forgiveness is asked for the sake of 
the divine name, for example, xxv. II: 


For thy name’s sake, O Lord, 
Pardon mine iniquity, for it 1s great. 


Or, again, Ixxix. 9: 


Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory 
of thy name ; 
And deliver us, and purge away our sins, 
for thy name’s sake. 


1 On cxxx. 7, 8, see above, $i. (j) of this section, p. 115. 
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§ iv. This leads us on naturally to the ques- 
tion whether there are any indications in 
the Psalms as to any mediatorial agency 
being the means of forgiveness. One must 
recognize two opposing attitudes here. It 
is a very striking thing that the efficacy of 
sacrifices, which were otherwise regarded 
as essentially the means of the obliteration 
of sin, should in a few notable cases be 
pointedly minimized; thus, in xl. 6-8 
(7-9 in Hebr.), the observance of the precepts 
of the Law is regarded as far more important 
than offering sacrifices : 


Sacrifice and offering’ thou hast no delight in, 
Mine ears hast thou opened.* 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not 

asked for. 

Then said I, Behold I am come, 

In the roll of the book it is prescribed we me. 
I delight to do thy will, O God, 

Yea, thy Law is within my heart. 


Again, in ll. 13-15, 23, the “ sacrifice of 
thanksgiving’ and the paying of vows is 
seen to be far more important than the 
ordinary sacrifices : 


1 Lit. ‘* peace-offering and meal-offering.” 
2 Lit, * pierced.” 
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Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or drink the blood of goats / 
Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High... . 
Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
‘glorifieth me... . 


And there are also the well-known words of 
li. 16, 17 (18, I9 in Heb.) : 


For thou delightest not in sacrifice (else would 
I give it)? 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, 
7A contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise. 


And, lastly, Ixix. 30, 31 (31, 32 in Hebr.): 


I will praise the name of God with a song, 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving ; 

And it shall please the Lord better than an ox, 

_ (Or) @ bullock that hath horns and hoofs (cp. 

lv. 5, XXvil.. 6, cvii. 22, cxvi> 17, Cxix. 108.). 


These passages tell strongly against any idea 
of mediation in connection with forgiveness, 
and this accords with what we have already 
seen to be the general teaching on the sub- 

1 Lit. ‘‘ peace-offering.” 

2 These words are most probably a later addition. 


3 The repetition of the word * broken ” is almost certainly 
not part of the original Hebrew text, 
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ject in the Psalms. Nevertheless, there are 
some other passages which witness to another 
aspect of the question. The sacrificial system 
constituted per se a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of mediation, since sacrifices were the 
means whereby sins were obliterated ; in so 
far, therefore, as the sacrificial system is 
recognized in the Psalms, these may be 
said to teach that forgiveness is not immediate. 

The following are some examples of a belief 
in the efficacy of sacrifices : 


. .. Remember all thy meal-offerings, 
And accept thy burnt sacrifices (xx. 3 [4 in 
Paetiebr. |}: 


The joyous participation of the psalmist in 
the public sacrifices is witnessed to in liv. 6 
(8 in Heb.): 


With whole-heartedness* will I sacrifice unto 
thee, 
I will praise thy name, O Lord, for it is good. 


The psalmist calls upon others to do the same 
Mexcve 5; | 
Ascribe unto the Lord the glory of hs name, 


Bring a meal-offering, and enter into lis 
courts. 


1 Lit, f With yoluntariness,” 
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Again, in cxli. 2, it is said: 


My prayer is prepared as (the offering of) the 
incense before thee, 
The lifting-up of my hands as the evening 
oblation (see Exod. xxix. 38-42). 


The passage cxviii. 27, which would be very ap- 
propriate here, according to the rendering of the 
Revised Version, is not really to the point, as there is 
no reference to sacrifice in the original ; the Hebrew 
text is corrupt. Originally the passage probably 
referred to the procession of the worshippers on the 
seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles; they 
carried palm-branches (Ludab) to which were bound 
willow-branches and twigs of myrtle; seven cir- 
cuits were made round the altar. 


§ v. Besides these passages there are two 
or three others in which reference is made to 
mediatorial agency in connection with the 
forgiveness of sins. The first is xcix. 6-9; 
here Moses and Aaron, as priests, and Samuel, 
are celebrated in the psalm because they 
called on the name of the Lord. “It is 
evident,” says Prof. Briggs, “‘that this calling 
on the name of Yahweh is conceived as that 
of priestly mediation’ ; and in reference to 
the words in verse 8, 


Thou answeredst them, O Lord our God ; 
Lhou wast a God that forgavest them, 
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he says, further, that ‘‘ this doubtless refers 
to the intercession of Moses, Aaron, and 
Samuel in behalf of the people of Israel in 
times of sin and divine punishment.” ? 
Once more, in cvi. 23, occur the.words : 


Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 
Had not Moses his chosen stood before him 
in the breach, 
To turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy 
(them) ; 


and in verse 30 of the same psalm : 


Then stood up Phinehas; and interposed, 
And so the plague was stayed. 


As Prof. Briggs truly remarks, the render- 
ing of the Authorised, as well as the Revised, 
Version (“‘executed judgement’’) “‘substitutes 
the result for the act expressed by the verb, 
and overlooks the mediatorial significance of 
his act.” * 

These passages, therefore, must be taken 
into consideration when dealing with the sub- 
ject of the forgiveness of sins; in each case 
the sin is forgiven because of intercession, 
this witnessing, as far as these passages are 


1 Op, cit., ii. pp. 309, 310. 2 Op. cit., ii. p. 352. 
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concerned, to the belief in a mediatorial 
agency in connection with forgiveness." 


VIII. SUMMARY. 


For the proper understanding of the Doc- 
trine of Sin in the Psalms one must examine 
the various terms, and their root-meaning, 
which are employed ; this we have attempted 
to do as a preliminary. Turning then to the 
subject proper, we sought for indications in 
the Psalms as to any ideas regarding the 
origin of Sin; and we saw that, generally 
speaking, the existence of Sin is taken for 
granted without any attempt to account for 
it. But certain passages point to a belief 
that Sin originates in man; and in this con- 
nection attention was drawn to the later 
idea of the Yetzer or ‘‘ Bias,’’ which, in accord- 
ance with the exercise of man’s free-will, is 
turned either to good or to bad. A few other 
passages, however, lend colour to the belief, 
which in later times was definitely taught in 
Rabbinical literature, that, as the Creator of 
all things in existence, God originated Sin. 
There is no sort of doubt that this theory of 


1 On the subject of Mediation generally, see the writer’s 
The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, 
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the origin of Sin was vehemently combated 
(and therefore held), and quotations have 
been given showing this. But in the Psalms 
this theory is never explicitly taught, though 
in some passages, as we have seen, it seems 
to be implied. 

As to what constitutes the essence of 
Sin, according to the teaching of the Psalms 
this consists in the denial of God, wilful 
transgression of His commands, and con- 
tempt for His requirements. Closely con- 
nected with this is enmity towards the godly, 
which is regarded as implying enmity towards 
God Himself. Sin thus involves separation 
from God Who is Life; and therefore Sin 
brings death. At the same time, we have 
seen that the doctrine of Sin in the Psalms 
falls far short of that of the New Testament 
because, according to the former, justification 
can be attained by man through his own 
efforts; moreover, the universality of Sin, 
though occasionally recognized, is not realized 
in the sense in which this is taught in the — 
Christian doctrine of Sin. Nevertheless, there 
are a few passages which, in a modified sense, 
teach the universality of Sin, and this con- 
stitutes one of the most striking elements of 
the sense of Sin as taught in the Psalms. Not 
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less important an element in the teaching 
concerning the sense of Sin is the frequent 
stress laid upon the confession of sins; this 
is of great significance. The yearning for 
cleansing from Sin is also of great importance 
as witnessing to the deep sense of Sin which 
so frequently finds expression in the Psalms. 
We turned then to what appears, at first 
sight, to be a direct negation of anything like 
the sense of Sin, namely, the sense of Inno- 
cence, which is often strongly asserted in the 
Psalms; but reasons were given showing 
that these assertions of innocence, as exX- 
pressed by the psalmists, did not necessarily 
preclude a sense of Sin as experienced by 
the seekers after righteousness in those days ; 
the religious standard of the times, and the 
fact of the great difference between the 
godly and the wicked, differentiated as these 
so often were by being respectively wor- 
shippers of God and worshippers of idols— 
these were factors which had to be allowed 
due weight in considering the subject of the 
sense of Innocence. 

The results of Sin were seen to be of 
a two-fold character; temporal adversity, 
ending in being cut off prematurely from 
the land of the living; and, in the more 
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developed belief, continuation of punish- 
ment in the world to come; ‘the wages 
of Sin is death”’ may, therefore, be said to 
have had a two-fold meaning, not only to the 
Apostle who wrote these words, but also to 
some of the later psalmists. 

Lastly, we dealt with the teaching in 
the Psalms concerning the Forgiveness of 
Sin, and we pointed out that, in spite 
of the abundance of expressions used for 
the taking away of Sin, forgiveness finds 
but, comparatively speaking, a small place 
in the thoughts of the psalmists; a two- 
fold explanation of this was_ offered ; 
firstly, that a large proportion of the psalms 
dealt with subjects with which the thought 
of the forgiveness of sins was naturally not 
concerned ; and, secondly, that very often 
in those psalms in which Sin is mentioned, 
the sinners are thought of as unworthy of 
forgiveness, or else that they were, as Gentiles, 
outside the pale of God’s mercy. In those 
passages, however, in which this subject is 
referred to, we saw that, in some, it is taught 
that the divine forgiveness is free and uncon- 
ditional, while in others a mediatorial ele- 
ment is believed in. 





LECTURE III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


“ Thou guidest me by Thy counsel, 
And afterward Thou wilt take me to glory.” 
Ps, Ixxiii. 24. 
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LECTURE II. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


THERE are, at the least, some sixty passages 
in the Psalms from which some insight is to 
be gained regarding conceptions about the 
Hereafter. In general, the belief concerning 
this is the same in the Psalms as in the Old 
Testament as a whole, so that our investi- 
gation on the subject will include, to some 
extent, this larger range, though our main 
concern will be with the Psalms. But, as we 
shall see, the teaching in the Psalms reaches, 
ultimately, a development which is far in 
advance of the rest of the Old Testament. 


I. SH#O6L (THE ABODE OF THE DE- 
PARTED). 


As a preliminary it is essential that we 
should make clear to ourselves what is meant 
by the term Shél, i.e. the abode of the de- 
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parted, and the various ideas connected 
with it. 


Regarding the derivation of the word, there are 
differences of opinion among scholars ; some hold 
that it comes from a root meaning “to ask,” and 
that|the word thus means ‘the place of inquiry.” 
As an illustration of this, reference may be made 
to 1 Sam. xxviii. 6-18, where we have the descrip- 
tion of how Saul went to inquire of the departed 
spirit of Samuel concerning the issue of the battle 
with the Philistines. It is improbable, though this 
is held by some, that the idea of “the place of 
inquiry ”’ referred to the place of judgement, in 
which the soul was subjected to a scrutiny regarding 
its moral life while on earth ; it is true that in the 
later Egyptian belief the soul of the dead man, 
after having gone through various vicissitudes, at 
last reached the judgement hall of Osiris, where he 
underwent an examination concerning his manner 
of life while on earth, and where finally his heart 
was weighed in the balance of the goddess of justice ; 
but this idea is obviously a developed one; the 
early Israelite belief was of a much simpler character, 
and there is no differentiation, until much later 
times, between the good and the bad in the Here- 
after. 

Another theory as to the derivation of the word 
is that it comes from a root meaning “ to be hollow,” 


1 This, according to Jastrow (American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, xiv. 165 ff ;. Journal of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1900, pp. 82 ff), is also the meaning 
of the Assyrian equivalent to S261, the place where oracles 
are obtained. 
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in reference to Shéé] being a “hollow place,” a 
“hole” (= “hell”; cp. the German Hélle). 


The conceptions concerning Shéél found 
in the Old Testament are diverse, and natur- 
ally so when one remembers that they repre- 
sent the speculations of a variety of thinkers. 


One can understand the objection to this state- 
ment that may be felt by some who will urge that 
if we believe in the inspiration of the Bible it is 
unfitting to apply the term ‘speculative’ to the 
thoughts there expressed. But let it not be for- 
gotten that the divine action is only one element 

_in inspiration, immeasurably the more important 
element, but requiring human action to bring it to 
fruition ; and that human action must often be in 
the nature of speculation, otherwise we should have 
to regard man as little more than an automatic 
receiver. 


Shéél is sometimes conceived of as a city 
with gates; the actual phrase “gates of 
Shé6l”’ does not, it is true, occur anywhere in 
the Psalms, but in Isa. xxxvili. Io, in the 
Psalm of Hezekiah, are the words: 


I said: In the noontide of my days I shall go 
into the gates of Shédl ; 


and.its ‘‘ bars ”’ are spoken of in Job. xvii. 16, 
where Job says of his hope: 


It shall go down to the bars of Shéél. 
9* 
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On the other hand, the expression “ gates 
of death ”’ occurs in Ps. ix. 13: 


Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death ; 
and in Ps. cvii. 18: 


They. draw near unto the gates of death (cp. 
Job. xxxviil. 17). 


“Death” and “ Shéél”’ are thus synony- 
mous terms. The idea of Shéél being a 
“city ’ would naturally have arisen, because 
it was in the cities that many people were 
gathered together ; and that Shéol was con- 
ceived of as a place in which crowds were 
gathered together is clear from Job. xxx. 23: 


For I know that thou wilt bring me to death, 
To the house of assembly for all living (cp. 
Job. xvii. 13) ;? 


and from Ps. xlix. 14 (15 in Hebr.): 


As a flock they are put in Shédl, 
Death shall be their shepherd and_ their 
ruler * (cp. Job. xxi. 16). 


1 Cp. the expressions ‘‘ gathered unto his fathers,” he 
slept with his fathers,” ‘fhe was gathered unto his people." 

2 The Hebrew text of this clause is corrupt; the above 
translation is based on an emendation. 
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Then, again, as in the case of Death, we 
have the expression ‘‘ snares of Shédl”’: in 
the English Versions this word is rendered 
“cords” which is a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew ; the idea is that S/26/ has the power 
of ensnaring men, and thus dragging them 
down; see, for example, Ps. xviii. 4, 5 
(5, 6 in Hebr.): 


The cords of Death compassed me, 
And the floods of ungodliness made me afraid; 
The cords of Shé6l were round about me, 
The snares of Death came upon me (cp. 
CXVl. 3). 


This leads to the further idea which imputed 
personality to Shéol; in Isa. xxviii. 18, for 
instance, it is said : 


And your covenant with Death shall be dis- 
annulled, 
And your agreement with Shédl shall not 
stand. 


Death and Shé6/ are again used synonymously. 
In Ps. Ixxxix. 47, the “‘ power of Shéél”’ is 


1 This is a different word, meaning literally “a bait,” 
e.g. for catching birds (Amos iii. 5); it is more frequently 
used, as here, in a figurative sense, 
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spoken of ; and in Isa. v. 14, it is described 
as an all-devouring monster : 


Therefore Shel hath enlarged her destre, 
And opened her mouth without measure (cp. 
Hab. ii. 5). 


This is paralleled by what is said in Ps. Lxix. 
ie 
Let not the Pit shut her mouth upon me. 


Such personification is, however, purely 
figurative ; Shéol is a place, not a person. 
Further, Shél is conceived of as_ being 
situated deep down under the earth ; it is in 
the ‘lower parts of the earth.” An expres~ 
sion used in Ps.: Ilxxxvi. 13, is ‘“ Shé6l 
beneath’ ; the same is said of the “ Pit,” 
which is also used synonymously with Shé6l 
(but see below) in Ps. Ixxxvili. 6. This 
thought of Shéél being deep down under 
the earth is further graphically illustrated in 
Poss xlix: D7: 


For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away ; 
His glory shall not descend after him (cp. 
Ixill. 9). 


It was, presumably, owing to the belief of 
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Shéol being situated under the earth that 
such expressions arose as ‘‘ the dust of death ” 
(Ps. xxii. 15), and “ lying down in the dust ” 
(Job. xxi. 26); and we are reminded of the 
words in Ps. xxx. 9: 


Shall the dust praise thee? Shall i declare 
thy truth ? 


though here the thought is probably that 
contained in Gen. iil. 19: Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return. 

Further, Shel is a place of darkness; in 
Job x. 22, it is called “ the land of darkness ” ; 
and the phrase “the shadow of death”’ is 
due to this conception (cp. Ps. xxiii. 4; 
xliv. I9 ;. cvil, 10,44); in Ps.-cxliii. 3, the 
psalmist’s enemy is spoken of as one who 


Hath made me dwell in dark places, 
As those that have been long dead (cp. Ixxxviii. 
6pt2%, 1OD.X, 21; 22); 


Again, in Shédl silence reigns supreme ; 
thus in Ps. cxv. 17, it is said: 


The dead praise not thee, O Lord, 
Neither they that go down into silence (cp. 
Riv, 27): 
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Once more, Shéd/ is the land of forgetting ; 
in Ps. Ixxxvili. 12, it is said: 


Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
And thy righteousness in the land of forgetful- 
ness ? (cp. Eccles. ix. 5, 6, I0).' 


The same belief, though differently expressed, 
occurs in Ps, cxlvi. 4: 


His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth ; 
In that very day his thoughts perish. 


And finally, it is the land whence rey is 
no return ; see Job x. 21 ; 


. Before I go whence I shall not return, 
To the land of darkness and shadow of death. 


And again, tn Job vii. 10: 


As the cloud is consumed, and vanisheth away, 
So he that goeth down to Shédl shall come up 
no more. 


It is certainly striking that these concep- 
tions regarding Shéé/ are identical with those 


1 Cp. the belief among the ancient Greeks, that they who 
drank of the waters of Lethe, the river of Hades, obtained 
forgetfulness, 


~ woah 
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of Babylonian belief concerning the under- 
world ; for in the epic of ‘‘ The Descent of 
Ishtar,’ for example, we read that in the 
place of the departed ‘‘ dust is on door and 
bolt”; it is called “the dark house”: 
they who go there “sit in darkness”; it is 
“the land without return,” and it is also 
spoken of as “ the house from which he who 
enters never comes forth.” 

Another word used for the place of the 
departed is the “ Pit’? (Béy in Hebrew); 
in this sense it occurs only in Ps. xxviii. 1, 
Xxx. 3. (4 in Hebr.), lv. 23 (24 in Hebr.), 
Ixix. 15 (16 in Hebr.), lxxxvili. 4, 6, (5, 7 in 
Hebr.), cxliii. 7, Ordinarily it means a “ well” 
(pronounced, however, Bé’ér), or, more rarely 
a pit” dug out. (e.g. Ps. vii. 16, xl; 2). 
Synonymous with this is the Hebrew word 
Shachath (from a root meaning ‘to sink 
down ’’)—it is translated variously in the 
Revised Version ;! this word, like Bér, is 


1 It is not easy to see on what principle the revisers worked 
in their renderings of this word, as the few following examples 
will show; it is translated ‘‘the pit,” without marginal 
note, in Ps. xxx. 9, Job xxxiii. 22, 24, 28, 30, Isa. xxxviii. 
17; ‘fcorruption,” with ‘the pit’ in the margin, in 
Ps,®xvi. 10, xlix. 10, Job xvii. 4; §f destruction,” with ‘‘ the 
pit” in the margin, in Ps. civ. 4; * destruction,” without 
marginal note, in Ps, lv.23. 
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also used, primarily, in the ordinary sense of 
a “pit,” or “hole.” As to the conception 
contained in the ‘“‘ Pit” in reference to the 
underworld, see the next section. Then, 
finally, mention must be made of the word 
Abaddén; this occurs, for example, in Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 11 (12 in Hebr; the only place in 
the Psalter), and a few times in Job (five 
times), and in Proverbs (twice); it is trans- 
lated by ‘‘ Destruction” in the Revised 
Version, but this is inexact, for, asa synonym 
of Shé26l and the ‘“ Pit,’ it does not connote 
an abstract idea; it would be better to 
render it “the place of Destruction,’ or 
else, as the Revised Version does elsewhere, 
(e.g. Job xxvi. 6), it should be transliterated 
Abaddén. It occurs only in the Wisdom 
Literature, and is, therefore, a late expression ; 
we must certainly see in it a development of 
belief concerning the condition of the de- 
parted hereafter; etymologically it means 
“destruction,” and this, when spoken of 
in connection with the dead, clearly means 
something more than is implied by Shéol, 
which, as a rule, is merely the place where 
the shades of the departed lead a silent, 
aimless existence in darkness and forgetful- 
ness. But this leads us to consider more 


THE REPHAIM I4I 


carefully the ideas concerning the condition 
of the departed in Shéél. 


II. THE RepHaim (THE DWELLERS IN 
SHEOL). 
In Ps. lxxxviii. rr, mention is made of the 


Rephaim, the equivalent term in the parallel 
clause being “the dead”’: 


Wilt thou do wonders among the dead ? 
Shall the Rephaim arise and praise thee ? 


This is the only occurrence of the word in 
the Psalms, but inasmuch as it is the tech- 
nical term used in the Old Testament for 
the inhabitants of Shél, and seeing that the 
normal teaching in the Psalms regarding all 
that has to do with the Hereafter coincides 
with the Old Testament generally on the sub- 
ject, it will be well to see what ideas the 
Hebrews had concerning the departed. Let 
us, however, approach the subject from a 
wider standpoint ; it will be seen that this is 
worth doing. 

All races, even thosein a state of undeveloped 
culture, recognize that man is made up of two 
parts, body and soul, or spirit ; they believe 
that inside a man there is a small counterpart, 
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which, excepting that it is much smaller, is 
exactly similar to the man ‘proper; this 
“little man” is the soul; and the similarity 
continues after death. They believe, further, 
that all man’s activities are to be explained 
by the presence of the soul; if, therefore, 
the man falls asleep, and is inactive, the 
presumption is that the soul is absent. This 
belief was strengthened—if, indeed, it did 
not originate in this way—by dreams and 
trances; what happened in dreams was 
explained as the actual experiences of the 
soul, which had taken temporary leave of 
the body; when the soul had finished its 
wanderings, it returned to the body, and 
enabled the man to wake up. But, just as 
sleep was explained as a temporary absence 
of the soul from the body, so death was ex- 
plained as being due to its permanent absence 
therefrom.! That there was, even after 
death, a continued relationship between the 
soul and the body was not doubted ; but the 
nature of this relationship was left undefined. 


A concrete example of this may be given; we 
quote from Frazer, Op. cit. i. 249: ‘“‘ The ancient 
Egyptians believed that every man has a soul (ha) 


1 Cp. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, i. 85 ff. (second 
édition) ; Frazer, The Golden Bough, i. 247 ff. (second edition). 
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which is his exact counterpart or double, with the 
same features, the same gait, even the same dress 
as the man himself. Many of the monuments dating 
from the eighteenth century onwards represent 
various kings appearing before divinities, while 
behind the king stands his soul or double, portrayed 
as a little man with the king’s features. Some of 
the reliefs in the temple at Luxor illustrate the 
birth of King Amenophis III. While the queen- 
mother is being tended by two goddesses acting as 
midwives, two other goddesses are bringing away 
two figures of new-born children, only one of which 
is supposed to be a child of flesh and blood ; the 
inscriptions engraved above their heads show that, 
while the first is Amenophis, the second is his soul 
or double. And, as with kings or queens, so it is 
with common men or women. Whenever a child 
was born, there was born with him a double who 
followed him through the various stages of life ; 
young while he was young, it grew to maturity and 
declined along with him. . . . So thin and subtle 
was the stuff, so fine and delicate the texture of 
these doubles that they made no impression on 
ordinary eyes. . . . So exact is the resemblance of 
the mannikin to the man, in other words of the 
soul to the body, that, as there are fat bodies and 
thin bodies, so there are fat souls and thin souls ; 
as there are heavy bodies and light bodies, long 
bodies and short bodies, so there are heavy souls 
and light souls, long souls and short souls.” 


What has been said can, to some extent, be 
illustrated from the Old Testament. Four 
points have been referred to regarding the 
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beliefs generally held among uncivilized 
races,! and which are found among a people 
of such, relatively, high culture as the ancient 
Egyptians ; they are: 


(a) That man is made up of a body and 
a soul, or spirit. 

(b) That there is exact similarity be- 
tween these, excepting that the soul is | 
much smaller than the body; and that 
this similarity continues after death. 

(c) That the soul has the faculty of 
leaving the body temporarily, which occa- 
sions sleep, or permanently, which results 
‘in death. 

(d) That an undefined relationship exists 
between the soul and the body even after 
death. 


(a) As regards the first of these; that this 
coincides with the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment is so obvious as not to require detailed 
proof, It will suffice to say that what we 
call the material? part of man is, in the Old 


1 Exhaustive instances illustrating these beliefs are given 
in Frazer’s work referred to above. 

2 We must guard ourselves against thinking that our 
ideas of what is ‘f material” and ‘spiritual ” coincide with 
those of the Old Testament. 
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Testament, known as basar (“flesh ”); what 
we call the “spirit ” is in Hebrew the ruach, 
which, however, is not a spiritual thing in 
our sense of the word; it means “ wind,” 
and in its origin (though later on it assumed 
a more restricted meaning) had practically 
the same meaning as néshamah, “ breath ”’ ;* 
the breathing-in of this vwach became the 
néshamah, or “breath” of life: and when 
the basar, or “‘ flesh,” received this, it became 
a “living soul”; the Hebrew word for 


“soul” is nephesh. Cp. the following pas- 
sages : 


Gen. ii. 7: And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath (néshamah) of life ; and 
man became a living soul (nephesh). 

Gen. vii. 22: ... Allin whose nostrils was 
the breath (néshamah) of the spirit (ruach) of life. 

[Ob. xxxtv, 14, 15. : 


If he set his heart upon man,? 
If he gather unto himself his spirit (ruach) 
and his breath (néshamah), 


1 The study of the relevant passages gives some grounds 
for thinking that ruach, ‘‘ spirit,” is what God breathes 
into man, and thus becomes the néshamah, or “ breath ”’ 
of man. 

2 The Hebrew text of this clause is uncertain. 

Io 
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All flesh (basar) shall perish together, - 
And man shall turn again unto dust (cp. 
Proy. xx. 27) 


The soul (nephesh) is identified with the blood 
in the body, as is clear from Lev. xvii. II, 14: 
For the “ soul” of the flesh is in the blood . . . 
for it is the blood that maketh atonement 
by reason of the “ soul”; verse 14: For the 
“ soul”? of all flesh is its blood * (cp. Deut. xii. 
23, 24, Jer. ii. 34). It is owing to this con- 
ception that blood is said to cry out; see 
Gen. iv. 10: ... The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

The inconsistencies, which a moment’s 
thought will reveal, in these conceptions is 
to be accounted for by the existence, side by 
side, of different sets of ideas; to separate 
them, and to set them forth here would take 
us too far from our present subject. Our 
main point at present is that the Hebrews 
differentiated, in the clearest possible manner, 
between the body of man, and his soul, or 
spirit ; but that, with regard to the two latter, 
there is no clear distinction of thought, for 
each is spoken of as what in modern speech 
would be described as the non-material part 


1 The same idea is found among the Arabs; cp. Well- 
hausen, Reste avabischen Heidenthums, p. 217 (second ed.). 
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of man; nephesh connotes at one time some- 
thing ‘spiritual,’ at another something 
material,’ and ruach is spoken of as something 
that occupies space in the body of man. 

(b) In the Old Testament the idea of simi- 
larity between soul, or at all events the 
disembodied spirit, and body after death is 
expressed in striking ways; but it is, at the 
same time, important to remember that the 
actual terms “‘ soul” and “‘ spirit” are never 
used in reference to the inhabitants of Shél. 
In r Sam. xxviii. 8 ff. we have the account of 
Saul’s interview with the witch of Endor ; 
when Samuel appears, Saul knows who it is by 
the description given by the witch ; in verse 
14it says: And he said unto her, What form 4s 
he of ? And she said, An old man cometh up ; 
and he is covered with a robe. And Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel. This recognition is 
clearly due to the fact that the appearance 
of Samuel in the disembodied state is con- 
ceived to be the same as that in which Saul 
had known him when on earth. In Isa. xiv. 
10, 16, is the account of the king of Babylon in 


1 This, indeed, is not to be wondered at, for even at the 
present day we use the expression ‘spiritual body,” which 
is a contradiction in terms ; it is a pis aller—we cannot 
express it otherwise. 
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Shél, where he is recognized by those already 
there: All they! shall answer and say unto 
thee, Art thou also become weak as we? Art 
thou become like unto us? ... They that 
see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, they 
shall consider thee, (saying), Is this the man 
that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms . . . Though it may, and rightly, 
be urged that this account is not intended to 
be taken.in a literal sense, it must be remem- 
bered that it was prompted by conceptions 
which were held at the time; and, there- 
fore, for our present purpose of illustration, 
it is @ propos. In the same chapter it is ex- 
plicitly stated that the very status occupied 
on earth is continued in Shé6/, for in verse 9 
it is said: Shédl from beneath 1s moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it stirreth up 
the Rephaim for thee, even all the chief ones 
of the earth; it hath raised up from thew 
thrones all the kings of the nations. Again, in 
Ezek. xxxii. reference is made to the mighty 
on earth, who are still the mighty in S/éél, 
(verse 21); the uncircumcised on earth are 
still the uncircumcised in Shéél (verses 24, 
27); they that had weapons of war and 
swords on earth still possess them in Shédl 


1 Le. the Rephaim, mentioned in the previous verse. 
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(verse 27); Pharaoh on earth is still Pharaoh 
in Shéél (verses 31, 32). The whole chapter 
is very striking in the ideas expressed re- 
garding the condition of the departed; it 
is an extraordinary commentary upon what 
is elsewhere expressed in the words: 


Where the tree falleth, there shall it be (Eccles. 
Xi. 3). 


It is true enough that the conceptions em- 
bodied in the passages cited range over long 
periods of time; but what an interesting 
illustration they afford of the way in which 
antique ‘thought develops into living truth 
—or, shall we say, of the germs of living 
truth being adumbrated in antique thought ! 

(c) It must be confessed that direct evi- 
dence in the Old Testament for the belief 
that the soul leaves the body temporarily 
during sleep or a trance is not forthcoming, 
though there are, in the accounts of dreams, 
things that suggest it ; such as when Pharaoh, 
in his dream, stands upon the brink of a 
river (Gen. xli. 1, 17), and in other cases, in 
which the dreamer’s experiences take place 
at a ditsance from the spot where his body. 
is lying (Gen. xxxi. 10, xxxvii, Off., xl. 11, 

10* 
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Judges vii. 13, Isa. xxix. 8, ete)... Thereds, 
however, one passage which certainly seems 
to be a reminiscence of this, at one time, world- 
wide belief: it is 1 Sam. xxv. 29; here 
Abigail says to David: And though man be 
risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, 
yet the soul of my lord shall be bound in the 
bundle [properly “bag’”’] of life im the care 
of! the Lord thy God ; and the souls of thine 
enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the 
hollow of a sling. The idea of God having a 
bag in which He keeps souls is very quaint, 
and though the language here is most prob- 
ably symbolic, meaning that thelife of David 
is precious in the sight of God, yet the very 
quaintness of the thought leads one to con- 
jecture that some primitive conception lies 
behind it. ‘‘ Although Semitic examples of 
the belief of the external soul in its crude 
form appear to be exceedingly rare, the con- 
ception that a man’s life can be wrapped up in 
some external object on the safety of which 
his immunity depends, is one that readily 
lends itself to development and refinement. 
Thus David’s soul is bound up with (i.e. in 
the care and custody of) Yahwe (1 Sam. xxv. 


1 For this use of the Hebrew preposition, see Lev. v. 23, 
Deut. xv. 3, Isa. xlix. 4 (Driver, Book of Samuel, p. 156). 
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29); and, according to 2 Sam. ¥xXi, 17; the 
life of the nation is wrapped up in David, 
since the extinction of the ‘lamp of Israel’ 
seems to entail that of the people.’ * The 
passage Gen. xxxv. 18, should also be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

(d) The last point in this digression is the 
belief that a certain relationship exists 
between the soul and the body after death. 
The first thing that suggests itself is, of 
course, the care of the dead ; this opens out 
a large subject which we do not intend to 
touch upon here ; it must suffice to say that 
the burial customs among the Hebrews did 
not, any more than among all other peoples, 
have reference tothe mournersalone. A con- 
sideration of another kind is contained in 
the passage already alluded to in another 
connection, which speaks of Abel’s blood 
crying out from the ground (Gen. iv. 10); 
see what was said above about the soul being 
identified with blood. 

This digression has carried us some way 
from the immediate subject in hand; but 
it is not irrelevant, for it has touched upon 


1 Stanley A. Cook, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, xiv. 
pp. 413 ff.; and for many further instances of the belief 
in the {external soul ”’ see Frazer, Op. cit. i. pp. 350 ff. 
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some elements which are essential in consider- 
ing the Old Testament belief regarding - 
state of the departed. 

We turn now to what we are definitely 
told about the Rephaim. The name is iden- 
tical with that of an early race of giants who 
are said to have once been the inhabitants 
of Palestine (cp. Deut. ii. 10, 11, 20), though 
presumably they were still in existence within 
historical times (see Gen. xiv. 5); there was 
also a valley of this name (Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, 
2 Sam. v. 22). We cannot here concern our- 
selves with the question as to whether any 
connection existed in the minds of the 
ancient Israelites between this early race of 
giants and the inhabitants of Shédl+ The 
meaning of the name, as applied to the de- 
parted, is ‘‘the weak ones” (from a root 
raphah); in Isa. xiv. 10, the inhabitants. of 
Shéél are represented as saying to the king 
of Babylon : 


1 This is maintained by Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode, pp. 64 ff.; cp. the same writer in the Zeztschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1898, pp. 312 ff. Driver 
quotes Rob. Smith in suggesting that ‘‘ the old giants were 
still thought to haunt the ruins and deserts of East Canaan ” 
(Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 40) (‘‘ International Critical 
Commentary ”’). It is also worth noting that the shade of 
Samuel is called a god; see 1 Sam, xxviii. 13. 
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Art thou also become weak as we? 
Art thou become like unto us ? 


So that it is probably best to translate 
Rephaim as the “ Shades,” though, as we shall 
see, the Old Testament conception sees in 
them something much more material than 
what we should understand by this word.’ 
That the Rephaim were believed to have 
emotions is clear from the following passages ; 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 15, when Samuel has been 
“brought up” from Shédl by the witch of 
Endor, Samuel’s first words to Saul are: 
Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up? 
In Job. xxvi. 5, it is said that the Rephaim 
tremble; in Ezek. xxxii. 31, Pharaoh is 
comforted in Shéél by the sight of his enemies 
who are also there. Further, the status of 
the Rephaim in Shé6l continues to be what it 
was on earth—see Is. xiv. 9, Ezek. xxxii. (the 
whole chapter); and, as we have already seen, 
the Rephaim recognize one another in Shéol. 
We have now gained, it may be hoped, some 
definite ideas upon the general teaching of 
the Old Testament concerning the Departed. 
We turn again to the Psalms, and we come 


1 Cp. Ezek. xxxii. 27, according to which the Rephaim 
have bones ! 
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to the question: Is there, according to the 
teaching of the Psalms, any differentiation 
in Shédl between the Shades of the wicked 
and those of the righteous? The answer is 
that, speaking generally, and with some 
exceptions to be noted later on, there is no 
differentiation between them; in this all 
men are alike, that they all go down to Shédl, 
and that they are all in the same condition 
there ; for example, xlix. Io (11 in Heb.): 


For he seeth that wise men die, 
The fool and the brutish together. 


And whenever the righteous and the wicked 
are spoken of as going down to Shédl, there 
is no hint that when they are there, there 
will be any difference in their condition. It 
is true that there are certain passages which 
seem at first sight to imply that S/éél is more 
especially a place for the wicked ; for example, 
ix. 17 (18 in Hebr.) « 3 


The wicked shall turn back into Shéol, 
(Even) all the nations that forget God. 


Or xxxi. 17 (18 in Hebr.) : 


Let me not be ashamed, O Lord, for I have 
called upon thee, 


1 The text of the original is not above suspicion. 
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(But) let the wicked be ashamed, let them be 
silent in Shéol. 


~ But it is probable that what is really meant 
in passages like these is what is expressed 
in lv. 15 (16 in Hebr.): 


Let death come suddenly upon them, 
Let them go down alive into Shéél ; 


the thought is the unexpected cutting-off of 
the wicked, a sudden going-down to Shédl, as 
with Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 
31-33). So that what the passages referred 
to teach is, not that Sédl is a place more es- 
pecially for the wicked, but that the wicked 
go down to it sooner than the righteous, and 
thus enjoy life and its pleasures for a shorter 
time than the righteous. This was a theory 
which the facts of life proved to be untenable, 
and this other psalmists realized, as we shall 
see later on. In the meantime, it is worth 
pointing out here that in many of those 
passages in which the word “Pit” is used 
instead of Shédl, it is quite likely that the 
former is not intended to be entirely sy- 
nonymous with the latter, but that the “ | 
refers to “‘ the extreme depths of the cavernous 
underworld”; if this is so, it implies that 
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the ‘‘ Pit’ is, in some sense, a worse place 
than the other parts of Shéél, which, again, 
would imply a belief in a difference in the 
condition of those who are in Shédl. This 
would be a development.’ 


III. Gop AND SHEOL. 


We come next to a consideration of great 
importance; one which, it may well be 
believed, gives the key to the reason why 
(with a few exceptions to be dealt with pre- 
sently) in the Psalms generally the concep- 
tions concerning the Hereafter are so inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. It is this: that 
God plays no part in the world to come. A 
truth, which in itself may be obvious enough, 
requires repeated emphasis in the present 
connection, namely, that conceptions con- 
cerning the Hereafter run parallel to, and 
are conditioned by, conceptions concerning 
God. Although in its more developed form, 
as we have already seen, the doctrine of God 
in the Psalms is sublime, it must be remem- 


1 Cp, Ezek, xxxi. 18, where it is implied that ‘‘ the uncir- 
cumcized”’ and those who are “slain by the sword ”’ occupy 
a worse place in the ‘‘nether parts of the earth” than ~ 
others ; see also xxxii. 19, 23. 
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bered that the point of view of the psalmists 
is, mostly, restricted to their own land, and 
to temporal affairs. It is possible to have 
exalted ideas about God, and yet that those 
ideas should be very circumscribed ; that is, 
with a few exceptions, characteristic of the 
Psalms. A true and worthy conception of 
God can really only be attained when His 
power, and interest, and activity, are seen 
not only to extend beyond the limits of a 
particular country or people, but (which is 
far more important) that His power, and 
interest, and activity are not restricted by 
time or space; in other words, that divine 
action is at least as great in the world of 
spirit as in the visible world of every day. 

Now, as just remarked, in the Psalms the 
conceptions concerning God, even when most 
exalted, are, as a rule, circumscribed in their 
scope; and in harmony with this is the 
frequently implied belief, which is also here 
and there more than implied, that God plays 
no part in the life and land of the Hereafter. 
Let us illustrate this : 

Ps. vi. 5 (6 in Hebr.): 


For in death there is no remembrance of thee, 
In Shél who shall give thee thanks ? 
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Ps, xxx. 9 (10 in Hebr.) : 


What profit is there in my blood when I go 
down to the Pit ? 

Shall the dust praise thee, shall it declare 
thy faithfulness ? 


And, once more, XXViil. I: 


Unto thee, O Lord, do I call ; 
_. My Rock, be not deaf unto me ; 


Lest, if thou be silent unto me, 


I be compared with them that go down into 
the Pit (cp. cxliil. 7). 

It may be objected that in passages like 
these the reference is only to man, who has 
not the power to worship when in Shédl, 
and that they do not, therefore, necessarily 
imply any restriction as far as God is con- 
cerned; but this would mean that God had 
the power of making His presence felt by 
the spirits of the dead, but did not use that 
power; such a thought cannot be enter- 
tained when one thinks of the righteous 
dead. But, apart from that, what is to be 
said of such a passage as this, ]xxxviil. 4, 5, 
(5, 6 in Hebr.): 

a: Beth ue with them that go down into the 
ak; . 
I am become as a man without help ;? 
1 It is possible that we should read “‘ without God.” 


a 
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Cast off among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom thou rememberest no more, 

For they are cut off from thy hand. 


The whole psalm should be read in this 
connection. Here there can be no shadow 
of doubt that God is believed to play no part 
among men in the land of the Hereafter. This 
is an important element in the doctrine of the 
Future Life as normally taught in the Psalms. 

Not unconnected with this is the further 
question as to the way in which men con- 
templated death. Sometimes, aS in Xill. 3, 
(4 in Hebr.), death is spoken of as a sleep, 
and which in itself, therefore, is not regarded 
with fear; at other times it is thought of 
as something terrible, because it means that 
an enemy has prevailed; this is graphically 
brought out, for example, in lv., where the 
voice of the enemy and the oppression of the 
wicked are spoken of, and in consequence of 
which it is said in verses 4, 5, (5, 6, in Hebr.): 


My heart trembleth within me, 

‘And the terrors [of death] * are fallen upon me, 
Fear and trembling are come upon me, 

And horror hath overwhelmed me. 


1 Itis uncertain, however, whether this belonged to the 
original text. 
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But, speaking generally, it is probably 
correct to say that the righteous regarded 
death with horror, mainly because it cut them 
off from worship, and thus from communion 
with God; while the wicked regarded death 
with horror, because it put an end to the en- 
joyments of life. The latter point is obvious ; 
the former is illustrated by such passages 
as these: 

CXx.. F7; 28% 


The dead praise not the Lord, 

Nor they that go down to silence ; 
But. we will bless the Lord, 

From this time forth, and for evermore. 


cxlvi. 2: 


I will praise the Lord while I live, 
I will sing unto the Lord while I have my being 
(cp. civ. 33). 

And one is reminded of the striking words 
in another psalm, not incorporated in the 
Psalter, in which this truth is vividly illus- 
trated, Isa. xxxviil. 18, 19: 


For Shéél doth not give thee thanks, Death 
doth not praise thee ; 
They that go down to the Pit hope not for thy 
faithfulness ; 
He that liveth, he that liveth, he (it is) that 
praiseth thee, as I do this day. 
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The words are from Hezekiah’s psalm of 
praise and thanksgiving for his recovery from 
sickness. 


IV. THE POSTERITY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


There is a thought that frequently finds 
expression both in the Psalms and in the 
Old Testament generally, which demands 
some consideration, for it may well have been 
one of the factors which, under divine guid- 
ance, led men to a more exalted conception 
of the Hereafter than that which had ob- 
tained in the past. And what is particularly 
interesting here is that the thought about 
to be considered is itself the development 
of an extremely antique conception. The 
matter can, perhaps, best be put in this way : 
Why was it, originally, that men placed 
great importance upon having a “seed 
after them”? To attempt to answer this 
question, so far as the origin of the idea is 
concerned, would be out of place here,’ 
nor is it necessary for present purposes ; it 
suffices to say that the original reason which 
prompted the desire to have a “ seed,” from 
the religious standpoint, was in accordance 

1 It would involve entering into the subjects of Ancestor- 
worship and sacrifices to the dead. 

II 
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with primitive conceptions. Whatever that 
original reason was, does not matter now; 
the point is, that in later times the same 
desire ‘“‘to possess a seed” continued to 
exist, but the veason for that desire became 
different. In later times the reason was that 
which often finds expression in the Psalms, 
as well as elsewhere in the Old Testament, 
namely, that the righteous are to be rewarded 
after their death because their memory will 
live on after them in their seed. A few 
examples may be given. As a reward for 
the man who fears the Lord, it is said in 
Ps: “Re eae 


‘His soul shall dwell at ease [referring to this 
life], 
And his seed shall inherit the land. 
Ps; lxix? 36: 


The seed also of his [i.e. God’s] servants shall 
inherit it |i.e. Zion], 
And they that love his name shall dwell therein, 


Ps, cii. 28: 


The children of thy servants shall continue, 
And their seed shall be established for ever. 


There are a number of other passages to 
the same effect; the great object of the 
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continuance of this posterity of the righteous 
is that thereby their memory can be preserved ; 
see the whole of cxii. 1-6, especially verse 6: 


The righteous shall be had in everlasting re- 
membrance. 


A further striking illustration is that given 
in cxxxii. I-12, where David and his posterity 
are spoken of; the whole passage should be 
read. 

On the other hand, the punishment of 
the wicked is expressed in the opposite 
sense; see, for example, xxxvii. 28: 


For the Lord loveth judgement, 
And forsaketh not his saints, 
They are preserved for ever ; 
But the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 


In cix. 13-15 this thought is very vividly 
portrayed; in reference to the wicked it 
is said : 
Let his posterity be cut off, 

In one generation let his name be blotted out.’ 


Let the iniquity of his fathers be vemembered, * 
And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out, 


1 This clause is translated according to the Septuagint 


Version. 
2 The Hebrew text adds here “ with the Lord,” but it 
is, probably rightly, omitted in the Syriac Version, 
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Let them be before the Lord continually, 
And let his memory be cut off from the earth.’ 


It is worth while to quote in this connection 
some verses from Ecclesiasticus, where the 
thoughts which we are considering find still 
more pointed expression; this is especially 
profitable, for the bulk of the book Ecclesi- 
asticus is contemporary with some of the later 
portions of the Psalter. There are various 
appropriate passages from this book which 
might be quoted, but the most important 
is xli. 6-13 ; the following free translation is 
from the recently found Hebrew text, which 
differs very markedly from the Greek Versions 
of which our English Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions are translations : 


6. From the son of the ungodly power shall be 
taken away, 
And want shall continually abide with his 
seed. 
7. An ungodly father do the children curse, 
For because of him do they suffer reproach. 


11. Nothingness is the body of man, 
But the name of the pious shall not be cut off. 
1 This clause is translated according to the Septuagint 


Version, with which two Hebrew manuscripts agree as 
far as the verb is concerned, 
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12. Have a-care for thy name, for that abideth 
longer for thee 

Than thousands of sparkling treasures. 

13. Life’s goods last for limited days, 

But the reward of a name for days beyond 
count (see also the important passage, 
Isa. lvi. 3-5). 

Note especially verses II-I3. 


Now from passages like those just quoted 
from the Psalms, on which this Ecclesiasticus 
passage is an interesting commentary, it 
will be acknowledged that there must have 
existed the underlying idea (if, indeed, it 
was not something more) of a man living 
on, as it were, in his seed after he was dead. 
Granted that it was only the memory which 
was meant, still the name of the righteous 
departed continued to be a living thing, 
while at the same time the belief was present 
in the continuance of the existence, in how- 
ever nebulous a form, of those whose memories 
were held in veneration. If one takes these 
two parallel thoughts, and contemplates 
them, is it not in the nature of things that, 
taken together, they should have formed one 
step upwards, at all events, in the develop- 
ment of the conceptions concerning the 
Hereafter? Whether it is in the nature of 

oi os 
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things or not, however, the fact is that 
during the second century B.c., and indeed 
during the early part of it, we find an extra- 
ordinary development taking place in the 
conceptions concerning the Future Life, and 
there are indications in some of the post- 
Biblical Jewish works of this period that the 
thought of which we have been speaking 
was not altogether unconnected with this 
development. At any rate, passages of which 
the few following are examples are worth 
thinking of in connection with what has been 
said : | 
In the Book of Enoch, xxii. 5-7, it is told of 
how Enoch saw the spirits of the children of 
men who were dead, and their voice pene- 
trated to heaven and complained. Enoch then 
asks the angel Rufael: Whose spirit is that one 
yonder whose voice thus penetrates (to heaven) 
and complains? And the angel answers: 
This is the spirit which went forth from Abel, 
whom his brother Cain slew, and he keeps com- 
plaining of him till his seed is destroyed from 
the face of the earth, and his seed disappears 
from amongst the seed of men. The memorial 
of the righteous which, in the Psalms, is 
spoken of as being preserved by their seed, 
was a thought which developed into that of 


* 
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their memorial being preserved by God; 
cp. the Book of Enoch, ciii. 4: And your 
spirits—(the spirits) of you who die in righteous- 
ness, will live and rejoice and be glad; and 
their spirits will not perish, but their memorial 
will be before the face of the Great One unto all 
generations of the world (cp. civ. 13, Test. of 
the xii Patriarchs, Naph. viii. 5). See also, 
on the other hand, with regard to the 
wicked, the Book of Enoch, xcvi. 4-8: Woe 
unto you, ye sinners, for your riches make 
you appear like the righteous, but your hearts 
convict you of being sinners, and this word 
will be a testimony against you, for a memorial 
of your wickedness. . . . (cp. also xcvill. 13, 
xci. 11, for the cutting off of the root of 
the sinners). These passages are not without 
some bearing on the subject before us. 

It is not, may one add, maintained that 
in itself the thought of the memory of the 
righteous departed being preserved by their 
seed is to be regarded as a development in 
the conceptions about the Future Life; not 
that ; —what is contended is that the thought 
was one which could not long remain station- 
ary in view of the fact that a personal identity 
of some sort was believed in regarding the 
souls of the departed. That memory in- 
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volved, sooner or later, the question as to 
differentiation between the righteous and 
the sinners in the next world; when once 
that point was reached, further development 
of thought was inevitable ; this is proved by 
the few quotations from extra-canonical books 
just given, and, as we shall see, by some 
passages in the Psalms themselves. 

- This, therefore, as one of the elements— 
indirect in its bearing, it may be—in the 
doctrine of the Future Life in the Psalms, 
claimed a passing attention. 


V. THE FINAL DEVELOPMENT. 


So far we have dealt with what may fairly 
be regarded as the normal doctrine of the 
Future Life as taught in the Psalms. But 
there are a certain number of passages which 
not only adumbrate, but actually present a 
highly developed conception regarding this 
subject. In these we shall see the thoughts 
of the psalmists expanding and soaring up- 
wards in a wonderful manner, and realizing 
that the Future Life is something glorious 
and happy. And what is so striking and 
significant about this is that it is the deeper 
knowledge of God and a fuller apprehension 
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of His divine goodness and power which 
brought these thinkers to see that life beyond 
the grave is better than this life. 

Let us first take a passage which assumes 
the direct contrary to what has just been 
said, Ps. Ilxxxviii. 10-12 (11-13 in Hebr.): 


Wilt thou do wonders among the dead ? 
Shall the Rephaim arise and praise thee ? 
Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the 
grave ? 
Thy faithfulness in Abaddon ? 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
And thy righteousness in the land of forget- 
fulness ? 


In the mind of the psalmist the answer to 


all these questions is: “No!” But one can 
see at once that only one thing was wanted 
to change each answer into: “Yes!” And 


that one thing was—the fuller realization of 
God. Now let us turn to another passage, 
not a great deal later, but certainly later, 
than that just quoted, cxxxix. 7-12: 


Whither can I go from thy spirit ? 
And whither can I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there, 
And if I make my bed in Shé6l, behold thou 
art there ! ane 
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If I lift up my wings’ towards the dawn, 
If I dwell in the furthest sea, 
Even there thy hand will take hold of me,? 
And thy right hand will grasp me, 
And I said: “ Surely darkness will fence 
me about,® 
And night will be the light around me,’ 4 
Even the darkness hideth® not from thee, 
And the night shineth as the day ; 
Darkness is as light (to thee). 


These two passages bring out in a wonderfully 
clear manner the two notes of despair and 
hope, regarding the Future Life, which belong 
Tespectively to the inadequate, and the 
fuller, realization of the Personality of God. 
We have already seen, in dealing with the 
doctrine of God in the Psalms, that even when 
a development of conception has taken place, 
the influence of earlier thought is not shaken 
off at once, so that more spiritual ideas are 

1 So the Septuagint and Syriac against the Hebrew ; this 
only involves a change in the Hebrew points, not in the 
text. 

* This rendering (instead of ‘lead ") is based on the 
emendation of a single letter in the Hebrew text ; it suits 
the sense and the context better, 

® Cp. Job i. to, 

“ The Hebrew text of this clause is uncertain. 

® Lit. ‘doth not cause to be dark,” ~ 


~ ° This clause is probably a later addition, for, as a thir- 
teenth line, it is not required, and spoils the symmetry. 
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found interlaced with material ones; this 
is what we ventured to call an intermediate 
stage in the development of the doctrine. 
A similar process, as we should naturally 
expect, is to be observed in the doctrine of 
the Future Life; though it must be said 
that, in this latter case, the development of 
thought seems to have travelled quicker. An 
example of this is furnished in the psalm 
which we have just been considering (cxxxix.). 
After the psalmist has shown, through his 
fuller realization of God, that in the Future 
Life the divine presence will not be wanting, 
he goes on to speak of what he conceives to 
be the nature of the ‘ resurrection” body ; 
it is here that, while giving expression to a 
most extraordinary idea, he shows that his 
conceptions are still tinged with materialism. 
The passage to be considered is cxxxix. 13-18 ; 
all commentators are agreed that this is 
one of the most difficult passages in the 
whole of the Psalter; the text is not above 
suspicion, and the thought is intricate and 
obscure. It must, therefore, be frankly con- 
fessed that the interpretation of it to be 
offered here does not claim to be anything 
more than tentative; on the other hand, 
it has not been lightly adopted; and if it 
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has its difficulties it does not differ in this 
from every other interpretation which has 
been given. 

First of all, there is one very important 
point about the whole of passage, verses 7-18, 
concerning which there is absolutely no doubt, 
and that is that the psalmist is speaking 
about the Future Life. In the next place, 
there is also no sort of doubt as to what is 
referred to in verses 13, 14: 


For thou didst form my inward parts, 
Thou didst cover me in my mother’s womb, 
I thank thee for thy marvellous [lit. ‘‘ awe-in- 
spiring ’”’] works ; 
Thou art wonderful, (and) thy works are 
wonderful : 
And my soul knoweth (it) right well. 


Here there is a clear and unambiguous refer- 
ence to the formation of the material body 
preparatory to its appearance on earth; 
this is declared to be the creative act of 
God; the passage closes with an acknow- 
ledgement of the wondrousness of this act. 
But now, in the next four verses there is a 
further reference to the formation of the 
body ; only this time the body is not spoken 
of as being formed in the womb, but in the 
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“lowest parts of the earth,” ie. in Shédl, 
and the component parts of the unformed 
substance are written down in God’s book ; 
the passage closes with the psalmist’s affir- 
mation that, when he awakes from the sleep 
of death, he will find himself in the presence 
of God. Before discussing this passage 
further, let us quote it in full: 


My frame was not hidden from thee, 
When I was made in secret, 
And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of 
the earth ; 
Thine eyes did see mine unformed substance, 
And in thy book hath it all been written. — 
Days were ordained, 
When as yet there was none of them. : 
How precious to me are thy thoughts, O God, 
How great is the sum of them ! 
Should I count them, they would be more in 
number than the (grains of) sand, 
When I shall have awakened, I shall still be 
with thee. 


While it is willingly granted in this passage 
(verses 7-18) there may be glosses inserted 
by later thinkers, it is suggested that in its 
present form, embodying as it does more 


1 Cp, the same word in verse 2 of this psalm ; the Hebrew 
word does not occur elsewhere in the Old Testament in this 
sense. 
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developed ideas concerning the Future Life, 
it is intended to teach that, just as God pre- 
pares the body in the womb for life on this 
earth, so does He also prepare another body 
in an intermediate state for the Future Life 
that is to be. The psalmist, it is true, con- 
ceives of this “‘risen’’ body as material, but 
that does affect the main thought. As already 
said, this interpretation is offered tentatively ; 
but there are ideas found in other books, 
both of approximately the same period as 
this psalm in its latest form, and of some- 
what later times, which make it not wholly 
improbable that this interpretation may have 
something init. It is, of course, not claimed 
that the following passages do more than 
throw some indirect side-lights on our passage, 
but they are worth thinking over in the 
present connection : 

In the Book of Enoch, cviii. 10-15, after it 
has been described how the blessings which the 
righteous have received are recounted in “ the 
books,” and that God has assigned them their 
recompense, it continues, in verses 11 ff. : And 
now I will summon the spirits of the good who 
belong to the generation of light, and I will 
transform those who were born in darkness, 
who sought not honour in the flesh as their 
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faithfulness deserved. And I will bring forth, 
clad in shining light, those who have loved my 
holy name, and I will set each on the throne of 
his honour. And they will be resplendent for 
times without number ; for righteousness 1s 
the judgement of God ; for to the faithful He 
will give faithfulness in the habitation of up- 
right paths. And they will see how those who 
were born in darkness will be cast into darkness, 
while the righteous will be resplendent. And 
the sinners will cry aloud, and see them as 
they shine, and they indeed will go where days 
and seasons are prescribed for them (cp. ciil. 2 ff.). 
In connection with the words, ‘I will trans- 
form those who were born in darkness . . 

and I will bring forth, clad in shining light, 
those who have loved my holy name,” the 
following should be thought of, Book of 
Enoch, \xii. 15, 16: And the righteous and 
the elect will have risen from the earth, 
and ceased to be of downcast countenance, and 
will have been clothed with garments of glory, 
and these shall be your garments, garments of 
life before the Lord of Spirits ; and your gar- 
ments will not grow old, and your glory will 
not pass away before the Lord of Spirits. In 
a work belonging to the first century A.D. (but 
embodying earlier ideas), this thought is 
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further developed, namely in the Ascension of 
Isaiah, iv. 16: But the saints will come with 
the Lord with their garments which are (now) 
stored up on high in the seventh heaven ; with 
the Lord they will come, whose spirits are clothed, 
they will descend and be present in the world, and 
He will strengthen those who have been found in 
the body, together with the saints, in the garments 
of the saints. In the same work, viii. 14, 15, 
it is said: When from the body by the will of 
God thou hast ascended hither, then wilt thou 
veceive the garment .. . and thou wilt become 
equal to the angels of the seventh heaven. Again, 
in ix. 7 ff. we read: And there I saw all the 
righteous stript of the garments of the flesh, 
and I saw them in their garments of the upper 
world. In yet another work, belonging also 
to the first century A.D., namely 2 (4) 
Esdras ii. 44, 45, occurs the following: So 
I asked the angel, and said: “‘ What are these, 
my lord?” He answered and said unto me: 
“These be they that have put off the mortal 
clothing, and put on the immortal.” Finally, 
we must turn to a few passages in the New 
Testament; 2. Cor. v. 1-4: For we know 
that if the earthly house of our tabernacle [i.e. 
‘bodily frame,” see R.V. marg.] be dissolved 
we have a building from God, a house not made 
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with hands, eternal, in the heavens. For 
verily, in this we. groan, longing to be clothed 
upon with our habitation which 1s from heaven ; 
af so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. For indeed we that are in this taber- 
nacle [see above] do groan, being burdened ; 
not for that we would be unclothed, but that we 
would be clothed upon, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up of life. Rev. ili. 5: He 
that overcometh shall thus be arrayed in white 
garments ; and I will in no wise blot his name 
out of the book of life (see also iv. 4, vi. II, 
vii. 9-17). 

_.Now, when one reads these passages—and 
a great many more of like import could be 
given—it is not difficult to see that they 
represent three stages of thought. First, the 
idea of a material body which will belong 
to man at the Resurrection; then that this 
body will be clothed in shining garments ; 
and, lastly, that the “shining garments,” or 
“‘white garment,” or “garment of life,” isa 
synonym for the Resurrection body. So that 
when these various developments of thought 
are taken into consideration, the possi- 
bility must be granted that in Ps. cxxxix. 
13-18, the psalmist had in mind the idea, 
materialistic it is true, of a body which God 

IZ 
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formed in Shéél in preparation for the Resur- 
rection life, just as He prepared in the womb 
a body for the life on this earth. One has 
to bear in mind here the old-world idea of . 
a ‘framework of bone,” ! which has to be 
“clothed upon.” But materialistic as the 
psalmist’s conception is, it witnesses, never- 
theless, to a great development of thought ; 
one has only got to think of how the exis- 
tence in Shédl was conceived of in earlier 
times to realize what a stupendous advance 
is contained in the belief in a ving body 
in the world to come, and in the conviction 
that in that day man will have uninterrupted 
communion with God. Nor must it be 
overlooked that there is implied in this 
belief a new conception of Shéé/, which is 
no more the final abode of the Rephaim, or 
‘“‘Shades,”’ but the place where God prepares 
men for the glorious consummation which 
is to come. The psalmist, in the passage 
we have been considering, was thinking only 
of one who was righteous; concerning the 
wicked there was another fate, as we shall 
see. 

The effect of this fuller conception of the 
Future Life upon the pious in Israel must 


1 Contrast with this St. Luke xxiv. 39. 
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have been very great; for not only did it 
fill him with hope as regards the future, but 
also, as concerning the present time, it solved 
that tremendous mystery of how the facts 
of the prosperity of the wicked and the ad- 
versity of the righteous in this world could 
be reconciled with the belief in the existence 
of a God Who was just and righteous. Per- 
plexity is often expressed in the Psalms as 
to why it is that the wicked do not come 
into misfortune, while the righteous suffer, 
and attempts are made to account for the 
incongruity ; but there is no real explanation 
until it is realized that this world is not the 
end of all things; when once this truth is 
apprehended, however, then the psalmist can 
sing, as in Ixxi. 20: 


Thou hast caused me to see many troubles, ' 
(But) thou wilt quicken me again, 
And wilt bring me up again from the lowest 
parts of the earth. 


In this last clause the idea of rising from 
the dead (‘‘ the lowest parts of the earth ’’— 
Shéol) is clearly present, even if, as some 
commentators hold, the expression is here 


' 1 The addition in the Hebrew text of ‘ and evils ” should 
probably be omitted. 
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used figuratively. But the classical passage 
for illustrating what has been said is Ps. 1xxiii., 
in which is contained almost the highest, if 
indeed it be not itself the highest, point in 
the Psalms concerning the doctrine of the 
Future Life. This psalm is, moreover, of 
particular interest in this connection, because 
it first states the difficulty just referred to 
in detailed form and in very graphic language, 
and then proceeds to solve it. It is a long 
psalm, and cannot, therefore, be quoted 
in full, but we will give the salient passages. 
In conscious innocence, the psalmist says, 
in verse 2: 


And, as for me, my feet were almost gone, 
My steps had well nigh slipped ; 


and then he goes on to contrast this with 
the lot of the wicked, verses 3-5: 


For I was envious at the arrogant, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked ; 
For they have no worrves, * 

But perfect and settled’ is their strength ; 
They are not in trouble as (other) men, 

Neither are they plagued like (other) men. 


1 The R.V. rendering of this clause: ‘‘ For there are no 
bonds (marg. ‘ pangs ’) in their death,” assumes the correct- 
ness of the Hebrew text as it stands, which is quite obviously 
corrupt. 2 Lit; “fat.” 
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The wicked and their ways are described 
up to the end of verse II, and then the 
psalmist goes on in verse 12: 


Behold, these are the wicked, ; 
And, being always at ease, they increase im 
riches. 


And now there follows a hypothetical state- 
ment: for the purpose of his argument the 
Psalmist assumes the position which would 
have been taken up in earlier days, and says, 
in verses 13, 14: 


Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 
And washed my hands in innocency ! 

For all day long have I been plagued, 
And chastened every morning. 


But then come the striking words which 
show that this has only been said hypotheti- 
cally, for he continues in verse 15; 


If I had said, I will speak thus, 
Behold I should have dealt treacherously Gre: 
dishonestly) 
With the generation of thy children. 


And he then goes on to describe the utter 

destruction of the wicked at their latter 

end, that is, beyond the grave ; while, in 
127 
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contrast to this, he says in regard to himself, 
as representing the godly, these words, in 
verses 23-25: 


Nevertheless, I am continually with thee, 
Thou holdest me by my right hand ; 
Thou guidest me by thy counsel, 
And afterward thou wilt take me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven (but thee) ? 
And having thee [lit. ‘‘ being with thee ’’], I 
desire nought else on earth. 


Here, then, we reach a beautiful height 
in the conception of the Future Life; and 
this passage is the more striking in that 
the thought-development manifests itself 
in three directions. First, regarding the 
doctrine of God ; for it will have been noticed 
at once that God is apprehended in a far 
fuller way than is the case in most of the 
psalms; it is realized that His power and 
activity are not restricted to this earth, 
and that in His mercy He suffers man to 
partake of the glory which is to be revealed 
hereafter. Then, as to the belief concerning 
the Future Life, the passage witnesses to 
the conviction that it is glorious, and that 
in the Hereafter God is man’s portion for 
ever. And, finally, the psalmist sees the 
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solution of the perplexities, and what seemed 
to be the inconsistencies, of life, in the reward 
laid up for the righteous in the world to come. 


In connection with this latter point, it will be 
instructive to read the following quotation from 
the Book of Enoch (cii. 4-ciii. 4) : 

Fear ye not, ye souls of the righteous, and be hopeful, 
ye that die in righteousness. And grieve not if your 
soul descends in grief into Shé6l, and that in your 
life your body has not fared as your goodness deserved, 
but, truly, as on a day on which you became like the 
sinners, and on a day of cursing and chastisement. 
And when ye die, the sinners speak over you (on this 
wise): ‘As we die, so die the righteous, and what 
benefit do they reap from their deeds ? Behold, even 
as we, so do they die in grief and darkness ; and what 
advantage have they over us? From henceforth we 
ave equal. And what will they receive, and what will 
they see for ever? For, behold, they too have died, 
and from henceforth for ever they will see no light.” 
I tell you, ye sinners, ye are content to eat and drink, 
and strip men naked, and rob, and sin, and acquire 
wealth, and see good days. Have ye seen the right- 
cous, how theiy end falls out? For no manner of 

~ violence is found in them till the day of thetr death. 
“ Nevertheless (say the sinners) they perished, and 
became as though they had not been, and their souls 
descended into Shéél in tribulation.” Now, therefore, 
I swear to you, the righteous, by the glory of H im that 
is great, and honoured, and mighty in dominion, and 
by His greatness I swear to you ; I know this mystery, 
and have read it in the heavenly tables, and have seen 
ihe book of the holy ones, and have found written 
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therein, and inscribed, regarding them : that all good- 
ness, and joy, and glory, are prepared for them, and 
ave written down for the spirits of those who have 
died in righteousness ; ; and that manifold good will 
be given to you in recompense for your labours, and 
that your lot is abundantly beyond the lot of the living. 
And your spirits—(the spirits) of you who die in 
righteousness, will live and rejoice and be glad, and 
their spirits will not perish, but their memorial will 
be before the face of the Great One unto all the genera- 
tions of the world. The same subject is pursued 
throughout chaps. ciii., civ., the lot of the wicked 
in the next world being also described. 


The fuller doctrine of the Future Life may 
be further illustrated from Ps. xvi. 8-11: 


I have set the Lord always before me, 
Because he is at my right hand I shall not 
be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
qotceth, 
My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul to Shéél, 
N rae wilt thou suffer thy beloved to see the 
it. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life ; 
In thy presence is fulness of joy, 
At thy night hand there is loveliness for ever. 


It is noticeable here, that while the psalmist 
realizes that he will have to go to Shédl 
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(though he will not be left there), he knows 
that, as one of God’s beloved, he will not 
see the Pit. Here, therefore, there is a clear 
reference to the belief in a differentiation 
between the good and the evil in the next 
world. The conviction that the righteous 
will hereafter abide in the presence of God, 
which is so clearly expressed here, is also 
the thought in the two following passages, 
Xvii. 15: 


As for me, in righteousness let me behold thy 


face, 
Let me satisfied be, when I awake, with thy 
form. 


The context shows that the awakening here 
is from the sleep of death. And finally, 
xlix. 15 (16 in Hebr.): 


God will redeem my life from Shédl, 
For he will take me. 


Here again the thought of the psalmist finds 
an echo in the Book of Enoch, hes See 

And in those days will the earth also give 
back those who are treasured up within tt ; 
and Sh&6l also will give back that which i has 
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received, and Hell will give back that which it 
owes. And He will choose the righteous and 
holy from among them; for the day of their 
redemption hath drawn nigh. 


VI. SUMMARY. 


Our examination of the doctrine of the 
Future Life in the Psalms shows once more 
that different stages of belief are represented 
here. A necessary preliminary in the study of 
this subject was, as we have seen, an investi- 
gation into the Old Testament conceptions 
regarding Shédl, the abode of the de- 
parted ; not less necessary was the acquisi- 
tion of some clear ideas as to what the Old 
Testament teaching is about the Rephaim, 
or “‘ Shades,” the inhabitants of Shéél. Both 
these subjects we have dealt with. Further, 
we examined the Old Testament teaching 
concerning body, soul, and spirit, in the light 
of beliefs regarding these held by races other 
than the Hebrew. We then dealt more 
specifically with the teaching in the Psalms ; 
and here we saw, in the first place, that 
according to the normal doctrine there was 
no differentiation in Shéél in the relative 
conditions between the righteous and the 
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wicked. A very important fact to: which 
attention was then drawn was that, with 
some notable exceptions in the more de- 
veloped doctrine, God was not concerned 
with Shéél or its inhabitants; this, at any 
rate, is the general teaching in the Psalms. 
A fact which was not without its influence 
in the development of higher conceptions 
concerning the Hereafter was seen to have 
been that of the desire for a seed, in order 
that the memory of the righteous might be 
preserved by their posterity ; this was illus- 
trated by quotations from Ecclesiasticus 
and the Book of Enoch. 

Finally, we dealt with the doctrine in its 
more developed form, and here we saw that, 
although the passages in which this is re- 
presented in the Psalms are not many in 
number, yet very exalted conceptions are 
reflected there. All depends upon the doctrine 
of God; this we illustrated by quota- 
tions from the Psalms. Nevertheless, we 
showed that one must bear in mind that for 
long periods older, materialistic, conceptions 
ran side by side with more spiritual ones. 
With the fuller and more developed belief 
concerning the Hereafter came the solution 
of the great problem as to how the justice 
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and love of God could be reconciled with 
the everyday facts of the prosperity of the 
wicked, and the adversity of the righteous, 
namely, that for the latter alone was reserved 
a blissful Immortality. 
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the supreme need of a deeper realisation by the Church of what 
her Founder taught and was, and a more successful effort to 
apply His teaching and assimilate His character. 


BEECHING, the Rev. H. C., M.A., D.Litt., 
Canon of Westminster. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. Six 
Lectures given in Westminster Abbey during Lent, 1908. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS—BAPTISM—INFANT BAPTISM 

AND CONFIRMATION—THE EUCHARIST—THE LORD’S OWN TEACHING 

THE APOSTOLIC TEACHING—THE PRIMITIVE CELEBRATION. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. Six Lectures 
given in Westminster Abbey. By H. C. BEECHING, M.A., 
D.Litt., and ALEXANDER NAIRNE, M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
in King’s College, London. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT—THE EPOCH OF THE 
PROPHETS—THE LEVITICAL LAW OF SACRIFICE—THE GOSPEL OF 
JESUS CHRIST—THE DOCTRINE OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES— 
ATONEMENT IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEECHING, the Rev. H. G., M.A., D.Litt., 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. Six Lectures delivered in West- 
minster Abbey. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Beeching has succeeded in imparting an astonishing 
amount of instruction in his six lectures, and, what is even more 
important, has given every one of his readers the chance of ap- 
preciating the modern standpoint and understanding the position 
of the reverent student of Christian theology in this twentieth 
century of ours. This it is which gives the book its value.”— 
Layworker. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE, Explanatory 
and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and 
Clergyyof the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., 
late Canon of Exeter. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols. Medium 8vo. 


Vol. I. GenEsIS—DEUvUTERO- | Vol. IV. Jop—Sonc or SoLomon. 
NOMY. 30S. 24S. 
Vol. II. JosHua—KInGs 1. 
20S. Vol. V. ISAIAH—JEREMIAH. 20S. 
Vol. III. Kincs 1—Estuer. 


16s. Vol. VI. EzEKIEL—MALACHI. 25s. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 vols. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. St. Matrrazw—Sr. | Vol. III. RomANS—PHILEMON. 
Magra © kos 28s. 


Vol. II. St. Joun—Acts or | Vol. IV. Hrsrews—REVELA- 
THE APOSTLES. 205, TION. 28s. 


THE APOCRYPHA. By various writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Henry Wace, D.D. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 


*," Arrangements have now been made with the Booksellers enabling 
them to offer special terms for the above work contplete. 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Abridged from the above Work. Edited by Joun M. FuLer, 
M.A., Vicar of Bexley, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
King’s College, London, 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
“There can be no question that the Speaker’s Commentary 

has marked an era in Biblical literature, as the most successful 

of all scientific expositions of the Bible yet given to the public 

- . . in this abridgment we are glad to see the essential portion 

of the great original is faithfully preserved.”—English Churchman. 
*.* Arrangements have now been made with the Booksellers enabling 

then. to offer special terms for the above work complete. 
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BICKERSTETH, the Right Rev. Edward, D.D., 
Late Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan. 


OUR HERITAGE IN THE CHURCH. Papers Written for 
Divinity Students in Japan. With a Preface by the late Rt. 
Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 
late Bishop of South Tokyo. With Map and TIllustrations. 


_ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. Also an Edition, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6a. net. 


BOYD-CARPENTER, the Right Rev. William, D.D., 
Bishop of Ripon. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 

LAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 
. Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

**The title is, perhaps, hardly wide enough for the contents ; 
one would almost call the book a history of Christianity in Eng- 
jand. . . . He has the true judicial spirit, and is passionately 
eager to be entirely fair to every one. His history is impartial 
to the last degree. . . . His book should have a very wide cir- 
culation, and can do nothing but good wherever it is read.”— 
Morning Post. 


BRODRICK, M. 


THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF NAZARETH. 35. 6d. net. 
‘‘Miss Brodrick has written a very striking and valuable nar- 
rative.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The whole volume is intensely interesting, and written with 


a candour and a fulness of information which cannot fail to edify 
and help.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


BURKITT, F. Crawford, 


Lecturer in Paleography in the University of Cambridge. 


EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. St. Margaret’s Lec- 
tures, 1904, on the Syriac-speaking Church. With Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


CALDECOTT, the Rev. W. Shaw, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM. Its History 
and Structure. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


‘‘The permanently valuable material is in Part II., dealing 
with the structure of the Second Temple. . .. The historical 
survey in Part I. is full of interest and attraction. It is a real 
pleasure to read this freshly written and often Picturesque story 
of the Exile and Return, and of the reconstruction of the Jewish 
State.”—Methodist Times. 


CANTON, William. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, Vols, I. and II., 1804-1854, 20s. net ; Vols. III., 
IV., V., 1854-1904, 30s. net; complete set of 5 vols., £2 25. net. 


*‘The story they contain abounds in incident and romance, 
and could hardly have found a better chronicler than Mr. Canton. 
He evidently has at his finger-ends all the special information 
contained in the archives of Bible House, but he has also brought 
to his task a wide knowledge of general history, which enables 
him at every point to give the proper background and setting to 
his particular narrative. Add to this his deep sympathy with 
the Bible Society’s aim and operations, and his admirable gift 
of expression, and we have a combination of qualities which go 
far to make this an ideal history of its kind. . . . There is a life 
and colour and literary grace about Mr. Canton’s pages which 
hold our interest from first to last.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. With Illustra- 
tions. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Brief, vivid, popular account of the wonderful work of the 
Bible Society during the past hundred years.” —Christian World. 
» aaes wonderfully interesting narrative woven together with 


much skill, and told in a manner that must arrest attention.”— 
Record. 
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CARNEGIE, the Rev. Canon W. H., 
Canon and Rector of Birmingham Cathedral. 


CHURCHMANSHIP AND CHARACTER. Three Years’ 
Teaching in Birmingham Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





‘His words always ring with a manly sound. There is not a 
syllable of conventional phraseology in them, no display of pulpit 
eloquence, no sensationalimagery. Yet the sentences swing along 
with the ease gained by years of sincere thought, by the activities 
of social life for the community, and by intercourse with kindred 
‘spirits.”’—Birmingham Post. 


CHILD CHAPLIN, G. G., M.D. 


BENEDICITE : The Song of the Three Children. Being Illus- 
trations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by 
the Creator in His Works. Czown 8vo, 35. 6a. 











CLARKE, the Rev. J. Langton. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. IttiIncworTH, D.D. Demy $vo, 4s. net. 


‘Certainly the volume before us is full of suggestion, and it 
presents the ‘larger hope’ without the crude assumptions that 
are sometimes made in support of it.”’—Guardian. 

** His discussion is marked throughout by competent learning, 
and by a deeply Christian spirit. The work is well worthy the 
study of Bible students of all schools.’””—Christian World. 




















CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. Essays in Constructive Theology. 
By Six OxFrorp TUTORS. A Revised and Cheap Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 55. net. 


I. Tur Unrimate Basis or Tueism. By the Rev. H. Rash- 
dall, D.Litt., D.C.L. 


Il. Tur Person or Curist. By the Rev. W. R. Inge. 
Ill. Tue TEacuine or Curist. By the Rey. H. L. Wild. 


IV. Ture PERMANENT RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. C. F. Burney. 


V. Moprern CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. W. C. Allen. 


VI. Tue Cuurcu. By the Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 
. Tur Sacraments. By the Rev. W. R. Inge, M.A. 
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DAVIDSON, the Most Rev. Randall Thomas, D.D., 
——— a UNAS 17-1 ey 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. A Sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, May 8th, 1910, the Sunday 
following the Death of His Majesty King Edward VII. Paper 
covers, 6d. net. 















DUCHESNE, Abbé L. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. From its 
Foundation to the End of the Third Century. Rendered into 
English from the Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 







**Monsignor Duchesne is, it is needless to say, a scholar of 
high repute far outside the limits of his own Church. The present 
book is admirably sound and fair. . . . Nor are accurate scholar- 
ship and honesty this book’s only merits. It maintains admirably 
that * middle position’ represented by the judgment of serious, 
right-minded men which he claims for ‘himself. Monsignor 
Duchesne’s style is clear and pure, with touches of tender and 
refined eloquence here and there which have a rare and peculiar 
charm.” —Spectator. 

“It will at once take rank as one of the very best works on 
the subject.”’—Guardian. 

















DYKES, the Rev. John Bacchus. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN 
BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus, Doc., late Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham, Edited by the Rev. Josepu T. Fow.er, 
Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, etc. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 








“Will not only be read with interest by the multitude of those 
who have loved his many hymn-tunes, which have become almost 
inseparable from certain popular hymns, but as a study of an 
ate) and devout Churchman it has a very considerable value.” 
—Times. 














GAMBLE, the Rev. H. R., 


Vicar of Holy Trinity, Sloane Strect. 


SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH. The Golden Lectures for 
1900-1. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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GORE, the Right Rev. Charles, M.A., D.D., 


Bishop of Birmingham. 
ORDERS AND UNITY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘‘An extremely interesting book. The Bishop has put at its 
strongest the case for ‘the episcopate considered as a necessary 
and divinely given link of continuity and cohesion in the Church 
universal.’ This is of a great value at a time when numerous 
and often ill-advised schemes for ‘ Unity’ at any price are in the 
air. The Bishop’s own attitude towards unity in England to-day 
is given in Chap. VI. It seems to us a wise, sound, and noble 
attitude. All theologians, indeed, all Churchmen, should read 
this work, and take pains to put themselves in possession of this 
point of view, even if they differ from it.”—Cambridge Review. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD RELIGION. 


“Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


THE BODY OF CHRIST. An Inquiry into the Institution 
and Doctrine of the Holy Communion. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. Bampton 
Lectures for 1891. 8vo, 75. 6a. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE INCARNATION. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PERMANENT CREED AND THE CHRISTIAN 
IDEA OF SIN. Two Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. Large Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6, net. 


SPIRITUAL EFFICIENCY. The Primary Charge delivered 
at his Visitation to the Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese, 


October 1904. Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. net. 


A Series of Simple Expositions of Portions of the 
New Testament 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net each 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Paper covers, 6d. net. 
Also in Murray’s Shilling Library. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 2 Vols. 





GORE, the Right Rev. Charles—Edited by. 





GREEN, the Rev. E. Tyrrell, 






HARDWICH, the Rev. J. M., M.A., and 
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ESSAYS ON CHURCH REFORM. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





St. David's College, Lampeter. 


THE EUCHARIST. Devotional Addresses on its Chief Aspects. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Marked by a laudable simplicity, and are full of clear and 
admirable teaching.” —Morning Post. 

‘‘Marked by a pious and scholarly tone and treatment, and, 
though not intended for Catholic hearers, will prove interesting 
to students of contemporary religious thought. . . . A valuable 
feature of this beautifully printed volume are the liturgies, given 
in an appendix, of the most important Churches, ancient and 
modern. The preacher is a man of deep religious fervour, and 
his addresses are worthy of careful perusal.’’—Catholic Times. 





Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


COSTLEY-WHITE, the Rev. H., M.A., 





Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. In Five Periods. Crown 


8vo, 2s. each Volume. 
Vol. I.—F Rom THE CREATION TO THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA. 
Vol. Il.—From THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA TO RUTH. 
Vol. III.—From THE BirtTH OF SAMUEL TO THE DEATH OF DAVID. 


Vol. IV.—From THE AccESSION OF SOLOMON TO THE FALL OF 
THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 


Vol. V.—From HEzEKIAH TO THE END OF THE CANON. 


The following are some of the chief features of the series: 

i. The Narrative is given for the most part in the words of 
the Authorized Version.—ii. Brief Historical explanations and 
general commentary are inserted in their proper place.—iii. The 
chronological order of events has been followed.—iv. Each 
period is illustrated by reference to contemporary literature (e.g. 
Prophets and Psalms) and monuments.—v. Foot-notes are 
added, but only where difficulties of thought or language seem 
to demand explanation. 
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HARRIS, the Rev. Charles, M.A., 


Late Lecturer in Theology and Parochialia in St. David's 
College, Lampeter. 

PRO FIDE. A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Large Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


‘A valuable and weighty handbook.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An exhaustive and an exceedingly able treatment... . A 
really admirable book.”—Western Morning News. 


HEADLAM, the Rev. A. C., M.A., D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 
HISTORY, AUTHORITY, AND THEOLOGY. Large 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


I. THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. II. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. III. THE ATHANASIAN CREED. IV. THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN CHURCHES. V. THE 
TEACHING OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. VI. METHODS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. VII. THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


** There is a calm frankness, an obviously deep sincerity, and 
a width of view about the writer’s method whichis eminently 


reassuring. His wide and deep learning gives a sound foundation, 
and on that foundation he builds with a combination of enthu- 
siasm and common sense which is too rare among the theologians 
of to-day.”’—Guardian. 


INGE, the Rev. William Ralph, D.D., 


Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RELIGION. Six Lec- 
tures delivered at Cambridge to Undergraduates in the Lent 
Term, 1906. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


‘* Anything more calculated than these lectures to aid the 
development of religion in the minds of such young men we do 
not know. His examination of the Christian essentials, his 
presentation of Christianity as a natural culmination, his treat- 
ment of religion in the individual as a growth subject to well- 
designed laws, and his discussion on the relation of Christianity 
to natural science and to civilisation are executed in a scholarly 
and masterly manner.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH MYSTICS. The St. Margaret's 
Lectures. Fourth Series, 1905. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM—THE Ancren Riwle AND 


JULIAN OF NORWICH—WALTER HYLTON—WILLIAM LAW—THE 
MYSTICISM OF WORDSWORTH—THE MYSTICISM OF ROBERT 


BROWNING. 
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JOWETT, Benjamin, M.A., 
Late Master of Balliol College. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait. F’cap 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
















SERMONS. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FRE- 
MANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.—CoLLEGE SERMONS. 
Vol. II.—BioGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vol. I1].—On FairH AND DocTRINE. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Notes and 
Dissertations. Edited by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


A 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., and Professor LEwis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 


THE LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, MA. A 
Selection supplementary to the above. Edited by EvELYN 
AxBporr and Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL. With Portrait. 
I vol. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


















JULIAN, the Rev. John, D.D., 
Vicar of Topcliffe, Prebendary of Fenton, Canon of York. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. | Setting forth the 
Origin and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations. 
Revised with New Supplement. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


“A priceless volume.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


‘The student of hymnology will find the work, as it always 
has been, a rare mine of information, and the additions and 
alterations which have now been made to it make it more valuable 
than ever.”—Westminster Gazette. 

‘*Tt is, and has always been, something more than a book of 
reference. It abounds in matter which touches at many points 
the history of Christianity in general, of Christian churches in 
particular, and of the individual Christian soul in its inner life. 
Thus it is not a work merely for the expert or the curious; it 
will profoundly interest every reader who patiently works in its 
vast storehouse of information.”’—Record. 
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LYTTELTON, The Right Rev. the Hon. A. T., D.D., 
Late Bishop of Southampton. 


THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN RELIGION. The 
Hulsean Lectures for 1891. Crown 8vo, 5s. 














‘*Crisp definiteness of statement and clear enunciation of 
principles . . . will be distinctly welcome to those who feel 
that the ultimate test of revelation is not its external credentials, 
but its power to stir the conscience.”—Guardian. 


MENZIES, the Rev. Allan, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. A Sketch of Primitive Beliefs 
and Practices, and of the Origin and Character of the Great 
Systems. Revised Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
















“¢ Professor Menzies must take a high rank among these explorers 
in a field of study where fresh discoveries are being made every 
year. His ‘ History of Religion’ will be found a valuable help 
to those who wish to acquire some knowledge of comparative 
beliefs.”’—Datly Chronicle. 


MILMAN, the Very Rev. Henry Hart, D.D., 
Late Dean of St. Pavwl’s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the Earliest Period 


down to Modern Times. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 125. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. From the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. 
Post 8vo, 36s. 

** Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling thent to 

offer special terms for complete sets of the above works, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY HART 
MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. With Selections 
from his Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. 

With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 
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MOBERLY, the Rev. R. C., D.D., 


Late Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University 
of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. Being Papers Theological 
and Ecclesiastical. Edited by the Rev. R. B. RACKHAM, M.A., 
Demy 8vo, Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. Sermons chiefly preached in Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 


ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. Cheap Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six Chapters preliminary 
to a Study of the Ordinal. With an Inquiry into the Truth of 
Christian Priesthood and an Appendix on the recent Roman 
Controversy. Second Edition, with a New Introduction. Cheap 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


SORROW, SIN, AND BEAUTY. Three Short Series of 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


UNDENOMINATIONALISM. As a Principle of Primary 
Education. Demy 8vo, Is. net. 


NIELSEN, Dr. Fredrik, 


Bishop of Aarhus, aud formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Copenhagen. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Translated, with the help of others, 
by ARTHUR JAMEs Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 245. net. 


““The present book does, indeed, support the high opinion 
expressed by Dr. Mason in his preface of the spirit of scientific 
detachment, warmth of heart, and unfailing good humour, dis- 
played by Danish students in their theological and historical 
studies.”’—Church Times. ‘ 


“Roman Catholic readers will find nothing in the tone of 
these volumes to shock them. . . . Works like these are bound 
to help to purify the Church.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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OESTERLEY, the Rev. W. O. E., D.D., 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS—JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


What correspondents to the Guardian say :— 


“¢ If a book is wanted which is at once cheap, clear, learned, and 
up-to-date, ‘The Doctrine of the Last Things’ may be strongly 
recommended. In it the reader will find the Old Testament, the 
Apocalyptic literature, the Rabbinical writings, and the New 
Testament most carefully analysed and the results presented in 
a simple form. In it there is ample material for many courses 
of Advent sermons on modern but reverent lines.” 
























‘*Will you allow me to make use of your columns to com- 
mend to my brethren, as an invaluable help in their Advent 
preaching, Dr. Oesterley’s book ? It is popular and lucid in style, 
scholarly in matter, and illuminating in instruction. ...I do 
not myself know of any other book covering quite the same 
ground or so immediately helpful to the preacher in Advent.” 


PRAYER BOOK. 


THE CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK. Being the Book 
of Common Prayer, according to the use of the Church of 
England, with altered Rubrics, showing what would be the 
condition of the Book if amended in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
in the year 1879. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 








PROTHERO, Rowland E., M.V.O., 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. Cheap Edition. Demy 


8vo, 5s. net, Also an Edition, printed on India paper, and 
bound up with the Authorised Version of the Psalms, 55. net. 


‘The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘The 
Psalms in Human Life’ is without doubt very striking. But it 
is very difficult to give within the compass of a review any notion 
of this effect.””—Spectator. 

“The great subject discussed by Mr. Prothero in his fascinating 
book.”’—Guardian. 
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ROBERTSON, the Rev. James Craigie, 


Late Canon of Canterbury. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each. 
(Sold separately.) 


*,* Arrangements have been made with the booksellers enabling them 
10 offer special terms for the above work complete. 


ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


FIRST SERIES, 1902 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Large Crown 


8vo, 6s. net, 

INTRODUCTION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CritTIc1sM, by Prof. 
Wm. Sanday, D.D.—Manuscripts, by F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., 
Ph.D.—ANcIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by F. C. 
Burkitt.—Tuxr History oF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
by Prof. F. H. Chase, D.D.—Tur Dates or THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Books, by the Rev. A. C. Headlam, B.D.—HuistoriIcaL VALUE 
OF THE ACTS OF THE AposTLeEs, by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 


SECOND SERIES, 1903 
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THIRD SERIES, 1904 


EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. By F. C. BurxiTT, 
Lecturer in Palzeography in the University of Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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SALMON, the Rev. George, D.D., 
Late Provost of Trinity College, Dwblin. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. A 
Commentary on the Synoptic Narrative. Edited by the Rev. 
Newport J. D. Wuire, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
and Hebrew in the University of Dublin, Demy 8vo, 
I5s. net. 


SCOTT, the Rev. Joseph John, M.A., 


Canon of Manchester. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. A Continuous Narrative in the 
Words of the Authorised Version of the four Gospels. With 
Introduction, Commentary, and Notes. With 2 Maps. Large 


Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Extract from Canon Scott’s Preface. 

“Tt has been pressed upon my attention for some time that 
many students and teachers are becoming afraid of the inroads 
on the Bible made by Modern Criticism, and shaken in their 
belief in its reliability. Some of my friends, whose opinion I 
value and whose judgment I trust, have appealed to me with 
insistence and perseverance to do something to assist such students. 
This book is my attempt at a reply to their appeal. 

“The Introduction gives a summary of the conclusions on the 
Criticism of the Gospels which are accepted by the best English 
scholars. ‘ 

“The work itself has taken the form of a Diatessaron or Har- 
mony of the Gospels because I was advised a Life of Christ was 
needed, and there is always a danger of the handbook being 
studied in the place of the Gospel narrative itself.” 


THE MAKING OF THE GOSPELS. Six Lectures de- 
livered during Lent, 1905, in Manchester Cathedral. Is, net. 


THE APOCALYPSE; or, Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘We hope that this volume will inspire those of its readers 
to whom the subject is new with a determination to study it 
further.’—Church Times. 

“© A thoroughly sane and scholarly contribution.” —Scotsman, 





MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


SCOTT, the Rev. W. Major, M.A. 


ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. Large Crown 
8yo, 35. 6d. net. 


An introduction to the study of Christian Mysticism, including 
chapters on phases of mystical doctrine as exemplified in typical 
mystics, such as Dionysius, Eckhart, Suso, Behmen, St. Teresa, 
etc. It is a brief statement of the elements of mystical teaching, 
with illustrative extracts from the principal mystics’ writings. 


The chapter on the mysticism of Peter Sterry will be of interest 
to many. 


SIMPSON, the Rev. W. J. Sparrow, 

Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPOSITION TO PAPAL IN- 
FALLIBILITY. An Historical Account of the Growth and 


Development of the Doctrine and the Opposition met with in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SMITH, Sir William, D.C.L., LL.D. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Its Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History. By various writers. 
‘Edited by Sir Wm. SmiTH, D.C.L. and LL.D., and the Rev. 
J. M. FuLLER, M.A, With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
3 vols, Medium 8vo, £4 45. 


*," Arrangements have now been made with the booksellers enabling 
them to offer special terms for the complete work. 

Intending purchasers should make application to their bookseller, 
Srom whom all particulars may be obtained. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. For Schools and 


Young Persons. Maps and Woodcuts. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, 25. 6d. net. 


““Has long been recognised as a standard authority. Con- 
taining over 600 pages and many fine and most useful illustrations, 
this handsome new edition at half a crown is a marvel of cheap- 
hess. . . . Sunday-school teachers and other young students of 


the Bible will find the work full of serviceable knowledge.”— 
Christian World. 
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SMITH, Sir William, D.C.L., LL.D.—continued 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, The 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By various writers. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo, 43 135. 6d. 


This work is intended to furnish a complete account of the 
leading personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, 
and Controversies of the Christian Church from the time of the 
Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. It commences at the period 
at which the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible”’ leaves off, and forms a 
continuation of it; it ceases at the age of Charlemagne, because 
(as Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this monarch forms the 
important link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical 
history. It thus stops short of what we commonly call the 
Middle Ages. 


*,* Arrangements have now been made with the booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms for the complete work. 

Intending purchasers should make application to their bookseller, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 






A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. By various 
writers. Edited by Sir Wm. Situ, D.C.L., and HENRY 
Wace, D.D. 4 vols. Medium 8vo, £6 16s, 6d. (Vol. IV. 
out of print.) 












The work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the 
Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life 
of the Church during the first eight centuries of Christianity ; 
and, in combination with the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
it will afford, it is believed, the most complete collection of mate- 
rials for the Church History of that period which has yet been 
published, either in England or abroad. 
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Cheaper Editions. 25. 6d. net each 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH, from Abraham to the Christian Era. With Por- 
trait, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. 25. 6d. net each. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History. With Map. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 
Popular Edition, With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans. 


““Its price astonishes us: 300 pages and 31 full-page illustra- 
tions for half a crown! The book is the most delightful which 
Dr. Stanley ever wrote, and one of the most instructive. It is 
worthy of a great sale; we hope it will have it.”,°—London Quar- 
terly Review. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR HISTORY. Cheap Edition. With Coloured Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, net. Also in Murray's Shilling Library. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND, being Extracts from 
the above work for Young Persons. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND, delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE FROM 1850 TO 1870. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 12s. 
Cheap Edition. With Portrait and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. Edited by Row1Lanp E. PRorHERO. Demy 
8vo, 16s. ; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in 
November 1882. By DEAN BRADLEY. Crown 8yo, 35. 6d, 
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STURGE, M. Carta, 
Moral Science Tripos (Cambridge). 


THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
A New and Cheap Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


**To disentangle the pseudo-metaphysics of ‘ Christian Science ’ 
is a work which demands considerable patience . . . but Miss 
Sturge does her best to get at the real kernel of meaning and 
the substratum of truth which has given this movement its vitality. 
Every one who is at all interested in the subject would do well 
to secure and study this impartial analysis of it.”—Queen. 


TRENCH, G. H. 


THE CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION OF 
ae BY THE LIGHT OF TRADITION. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


** A clear and connected account of the last days of the Saviour. 
.».. The narrative provides every detail of information the 
student could desire, comprising the results of the latest research. 
A very valuable and scholarly work.’’—Globe. 


WACE, the Very Rev. Henry, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY ; or, the Correspondence 
of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. The Boyle 
Lectures for 1874 and 1875. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUNDATION OF FAITH: Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1879. Demy 8vo, 7s. 62. 


WAGGETT, the Rev. P. N., 
Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, with other Occasional Papers. 
3s. 6d. net. 


‘The work of a thinker who has in him something of the poet 
and the mystic, who yet is no recluse or vague dreamer, but is 
in close and living contact with the facts of life and with the 
thoughts which men are thinking in the veritable world of to-day. 
It is the work of a scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
who brings forth out of the unfailing treasure things new and 
old. . . . There is much else in this volume which is worthy of 
attentive consideration. There are passages which show a 
penetrating knowledge of human nature, which exhibit a mind 
neither cynical nor unduly optimistic, but which understands 
and sympathises. It abounds in sentences of rare beauty and 
insight,’’—Guardian. 





MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


WESTCOTT, the Right Rev. B. F., D.D., D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Durham. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. With Notes and Introduc- 
tion. Medium 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


“The completeness of Westcott’s famous volume in the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary’ has become a proverb. When Dr. 
Sanday went to lecture on the criticism of the Fourth Gospel 
before an American audience he did not hesitate to say that 
‘we in England have a standard proposed to us by this com- 
mentary.’”’—Times. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. The 
Greek Text Revised, with a Revised English Version. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 245. net. 


‘‘For many years before his death the late Bishop of Durham 
had been engaged on a revision of the Greek Text of the Gospel 
according to St. John, with Notes. A considerable part of the 
Notes are those which already appear in the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,’ but these have been revised and enlarged. The work 
is edited by the Bishop’s son, the Rev. A. Westcott, Rector of 
Crayke, Easingwold. 


The Churchman says :—‘‘ Westcott on St. John has long been 
a familiar and welcome phrase to multitudes of Bible students. 
And these two volumes will make it a little more familiar and 
welcome, for they represent the latest words of the great scholar on 
a subject that was, perhaps, nearest to his heart of all the work 
that he was enabled to accomplish.” 


WOLSELEY-LEWIS, M. 


THE SEVENFOLD GIFTS. Introduction and Prayers for 
the use of Candidates for Confirmation. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘“We have nothing but praise for this little work. It is written 
in a way which proves the writer’s knowledge of and sympathy 
with young people, and it is commendably free from the technical 
phraseology which creeps into most books of its kind, to the 
confusion of youthful readers. Above all, it is true and deep in 
all its teachings.”—Church Times. 
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CATHEDRAL HANDBOOKS. 


NORTHERN CATHEDRALS —York, Ripon, CARLISLE, 
ene CHESTER, MANCHESTER. With Illustrations. 
2 Vols, 215. 


SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS.—WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, CHICHESTER, 
AND ST. ALBANS. With 130 Illustrations. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, 365. 


WESTERN CATHEDRALS.—-BrisroL, GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, WORCESTER, AND LICHFIELD. With 60 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 


WELSH CATHEDRALS.—Lianparr, St. Davin’s, BANGOR, 
AND St. Asapu’s. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, I5s. 


*,* Arrangements have been made with booksellers enabling them to 
offer special terms for the above Cathedral Handbooks. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—16 Illustrations. 25. 6d. 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL.—With 15 Illustrations. 15. 6d. 
ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL.—With Illustrations. 6s. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—With 7 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 



























THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 


Edited by L. CRANMER-BYNG and Dr. S. A. KAPADIA 
NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 
A CHINESE QUIETIST. From the Mystical Philosophy of 


Liehtsze. Translated by LioneL Gites, M.A. 2s. net. 


LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Translated from ‘‘L’In- 
troduction 2 lHistoire du Buddhisme Indien” of Eugéne Burnouf, with an 
Introduction by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 2s, net. 


THE BUSTAN OF SADI. From the Persian, Translated with 


Introduction by A. Hart Epwarps. 25. net. 


THE RUBA’IYAT OF HAFIZ. Translated with Introduction by 
SvEp Apput Mayip, LL.D. Rendered into English Verse by L. CRANMER- 
Byna. 2s. net. 


THE ALCHEMY OF HAPPINESS. By AL GHAZZALI. Ren- 


dered into English by CLaup FIELD, 2s. net. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN. Some Echoes of Arabian Poetry. 


By Henry BAERLEIN. 25. net. 


THE WISDOM OF THE APOCRYPHA. With an Introduction 


by C, E. LAWRENCE, Author of ‘' Pilgrimage,” etc. 2s. net. 
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THE BURDEN OF ISIS. Being the Laments of Isis and Nephthys. 


Translated from the Egyptian with an Introduction by JAMES TEACKLE DENNIS. 
2s. net, 


THE MASTER-SINGERS OF JAPAN. Being Verse Trans- 


lations from the Japanese Poets. By Clara A. WALSH. 2s, net. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. Rendered for the first time into English 
from the Bodhi-charvavatara of Santi-Deya. A Manual of Maha-Yana Buddhism. 
By L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. net. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD. Being Extracts from the Sacred 


Writings of the Bahais. With Introduction by Eric HAMMoNnD. 2s. net. 


A LUTE OF JADE. Being Selections from the Classical Poets of 


China. Rendered with an Introduction by L. CRANMER-BYNG. 2s. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AL GHAZZALI. Translated for the 


first time into English by CLAup Fietp, M.A. ts. net. 


THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Translated from the Chinese 


of the Hsiao Ching by Ivan CuEn, first Secretary to the Chinese Legation. 
Is. net. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. Sketches in the History of Hindu 


Religion and Morals. By L. D. Barnett, M.A., Lirt.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit at University College, London. 2s. net. 


THE DIWAN OF ABU’L-ALA. By Henry BAERLEIN. Is. net. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE;; or, the Universal Order of Confucius. 


A translation of one of the four Confucian Books, hitherto known as the Doctrine 
of the Mean. By Ku Hunc Mine, M.A. (Edin,) 1s. net. 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE: An Outline of the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta. As set forth by the Upanishads and by Sankara. By L. D, BARNETT, 
M.A, Lirr.D., Professor of Sanskrit at University College, London. 2s. net. 


THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. 
I. Jaldlu'd-din Rumi. By F. HADLAND Davis. 2s. net. 
Il. Jami. By F. HapDLAND Davis. 2s. net. 
THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. A new Translation of the 


greater part of the Confucian Analects, with Introduction and Notes by L1onEL 
Gives, M.A, (Oxon.), Assistant in the Department of Oriental Books and 
Manuscripts of the British Museum. 2s. net. 


ARABIAN WISDOM. | Selections and Translations from the Arabic 


by Joun Wortaset, M.D, 1s. net. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. Selections from the Buddhist 


texts, together with the original Pali, with Introduction hy HERBERT Baynes, 
M.R.A.S. 25, net. 


SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. By Suarkxu Sa’pr. With 


Introduction by Sir ARTHUR N. WottastTon, K.C.I.E. 1s. net. 
With Persian Script added. as. net. 


MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC... Selections from the 
Philosophy of Chuang Tzii. With Introduction by Lions, Gites, M.A, 
(Oxon,), Assistant at the British Museum. 2s. net. 
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